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Art.  I.  1.  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,  containing  all 
the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  which  are  deemed  \'alauble, 
together  with  a  New  Version  of  all  the  Psalms,  and  many  original 
Hymns,  besides  a  large  Collection  from  other  Writers.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen,  D.D.,  President  of  Bowdoin  College;  Author  of  the 
American  Biography  and  Historical  Dictionary'.  IBmo,  pp.  GOO. 
Boston,  U.  S.,  183o. 
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2.  Hymns  Original  and  Select,  adapted  to  Public  Worship.  By  JohQ 
Bulwer.  iBmo,  pp.  xviii.  474.  London,  1835. 

3.  A  Xcw  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  all  the  various  Metres 
suited  to  Psalmody,  divided  into  subjects  and  designated  according 
to  Bishop  Horne.  By  E.  Farr.  24mo,  pp.  372.  London,  1830.' 

A  LAS  for  Dr.  Watts!  His  volume  of  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
^  which  for  a  century  has  been  identified  with  our  evangelical 
worship,  which  has  formed  our  poetical  liturgy,  the  companion 
of  the  Bible  in  our  pews  and  our  closets,  and  of  which  more 
copies  have  been  circulated  than  of,  probably,  any  other  publica¬ 
tion,  except  the  Bible,  within  the  same  period, — this  long  vene¬ 
rated  volume  seems  in  imminent  danger  of  being  altogether 
swamped  by  the  multitudinous  attempts  to  improve  upon  his 
labcmrs  or  to  supply  his  deficiencies.  The  monopoly  so  long  con¬ 
ceded  to  him,  was  first  rudely  and  violently  broken  in  upon  by 
John  Wesley,  who  at  once  gratiGed  his  polemical  antipathies,  and 
consulted  the  policy  which  he  never  lost  sight  of,  in  banishing  the 
Calvinistic  Psalmody  from  the  chapels  of  his  Connexion.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  further  invaded  by  the  compilers  of  tlie  num¬ 
berless  Appendices  and  Supplements  with  which,  in  most  of  our 
chapels,  his  volume  has  for  many  years  held  divided  sway.  A 
strong  feeling  has,  indeed,  set  in  against  mono|M)lie8  and  prescrip¬ 
tive  usages  of  all  kinds;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
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churches  enjoying  freedom  of  worship  and  government  should 
continue  to  coniine  themselves  for  ever  to  the  compositions  of 
I)r.  Watts.  At  length,  the  plan  of  incorporating  a  selection 
only  of  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  witn  the  productions  of 
other  writers,  is  beginning  to  supersede,  in  many  directions,  the 
use  of  his  volume  in  public  worship;  and  in  several  of  these 
Collections,  the  hymns  l>eing  all  anonymous,  the  name  of  the 
venerated  Nonconformist  is  thus  unfairly — we  were  going  to  say 
dishonestly — suppressed.  But  the  injustice  to  his  memory  dues 
not  stop  here.  Not  satisfied  with  setting  aside  his  book,  and  ex¬ 
punging  his  name,  our  Hymn-compilers  have,  by  their  ruthless 
mutilations,  done  their  worst  to  impair  or  destroy  the  identity  of 
his  compositions ;  so  as  to  make  it  sometimes  doubtful,  whether 
it  be  the  grosser  wrong,  to  affix  his  name  to  the  altered  hymn, 
or  to  suppress  it. 

John  Wesley  set  the  example  of  those  liberties;  and  yet, it  is 
not  a  little  amusing  to  notiee  how  extremely  annoyed  he  seems 
to  have  been  by  having  similar  freedoms  taken  with  his  own  pro¬ 
ductions.  ‘  Many  gentlemen,'  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  Col¬ 
lection,  have  done  my  brother  and  me  (though  without  naming 
‘  us*)  the  honour  to  reprint  many  of  our  Hymns.  Now  they  are 
‘  perfectly  welcome  to  do  so,  provided  they  print  them  just  as 

*  they  are.  But  1  desire  they  would  not  attempt  to  mend  them ; 

‘  for  they  really  are  not  able.  None  of  them  is  able  to  mend 
‘  either  the  sense  or  the  verse.  Therefore  I  must  beg  of  them 
‘  one  of  these  two  favours :  either  to  let  them  stand  as  they  are, 

*  to  take  them  for  better  or  worse ;  or  to  add  the  true  reading  in 
^  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  that  we  may  no 
‘  longer  be  accountable  cither  for  the  nonsense  or  the  doggrel  of 

*  other  men.'  Setting  aside  the  arrogant  tone  of  this  complaint, 
we  must  concede  that  it  was  not  unreasonable ;  but  the  Patriarch 
of  Methodism  had  forgotten  that,  in  this  treatment,  with  what 
measure  he  had  meted,  it  was  but  measured  to  him  again. 

We  could  have  wished  that  what  Wesley  here  claims  for  his 
own  and  his  brother's  compositions,  had  served  as  a  general  No¬ 
tice  to  warn  all  trespassers  upon  other  men's  fair  reputation,  or  at 
least  to  deter  those  from  attempting  to  mend  cither  the  sense  or 
the  verse  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  ‘really  are  not  able.’  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  many  of  Dr.  Watts’s  hymns  would  be  very 
g^atl  v  improved  by  slight  and  judicious  alteration ;  and  we  think 
inat  the  time  is  come,  when  a  competently  executed  revision  of 
his  productions  would  be  a  service  rendered  to  our  Churches. 
But  hitherto,  the  bungling  attempts  at  amendment  have  been 
adapted  to  deter  others  from  committing  the  like  offence,  rather 
rather  than  to  encourage  the  hope  of  success. 

•  Just  as  he  had  acted  towards  Dr,  Watts  and  many  others. 
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These  attempts  have  been  carried  further  by  American  Editors, 
thsn  among  ourselves ;  and  Dr.  Allen,  while  he  has,  as  we  think, 
added  another  to  the  instances  of  complete  failure,  is  quite  alive 
to  the  faults  into  which  his  predecessors  have  fallen.  Of  Dr. 
Watts's  Psalmsy  he  has  retained  114,  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  present  in  a  revised  form.  ‘  Perhaps,  it  may  be  asked,'  he 
says  (Preface),  ‘whether  this  labour  has  not  been  rendered  un- 
‘  necessary  by  editions  of  Watts,  revisetl  and  abridged,  which 
*  have  been  already  published  in  this  country?  In  answering 
‘  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  what  has  been 
‘  done  in  this  respect.' 

*  In  171k>>  at  the  request  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  JoKL  Barlow,  who  was  afterwards  known  ns  ambassador  to 
France,  ])ublished  an  edition  of  Watts,  containing  versions  of  the  12 
Psalms,  omitted  by  Watts,  with  considerable  alterations  in  6  other 
Psalms,  and  various  verbal  changes.  Some  of  these  are  imi^rfectly 
rhymed ;  and  none  of  them  have  any  peculiar  excellence.  The  two 
best  of  them,  the  88th  and  the  137th,  are  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Dr.  Hopkins.  This  work  had  70  hymns  annexed  to  it.  There 
are  omitted  about  thirty  entire  pieces  of  Watts,  besides  many  stanzas. 
A  few  stanzas  are  interpolated,  which  Watts  never  wrote,  and 
changes  are  made  much  to  the  injury  of  the  poetry.  For  instance 
the  phrase,  in  46th  Psalm,  in  reference  to  a  itreanit  Our  grief  aU 
laift,"'  is  changed  to  **  supports  our  faith;** — **  Through  all  her 
palaces,**  in  Fs.  48th,  is  changed  to  **  How  fair  his  heavenly  grace;** 
—in  Ps.  72,  “  barbarous  nations**  is  changed  to  '‘western  empires,** 
and  "  leaps  to  loose  his  chains**  to  "bursts  his  chains;**  in  Ps.  94, 
"  when  will  the  fooh  be  wise,**  the  word  "  fools  ’*  to  "  vain  ;  ’*  in 
Ps.  145,  "  tottering  days,**  descriptive  of  infancy,  to  "  sinking  days  ;** 
in  Ps.  31,  "  how  wondrous  is  thy  grace**  to  the  strange  line,  "  how 
sweet  thy  smiling  face  !**  But  few  changes  are  made  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme ;  and  the  worst  rhymes  of  Watts  are  retained. 

*  Yet  this  is  the  edition  ot  Watts,  which  in  1830  was  adopted,'^ 
with  eight  or  ten  Psalms  from  Dwight  and  others, — by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country.  Were  Bar- 
low’s  new  Psalms  extremely  beautiful  and  his  alterations  of  Watts 
real  improvements,  there  would  still  remain  the  unpleasant  recollection, 
that  the  Presbyterian  churches  were  indebted  for  their  book  of  Christ** 
ian  songs  to  one,  who  died  an  unbeliever  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

'  In  1795  Dr.  Belknap  published  a  selection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  from  Watts,  Tate,  Doadridge,  Mrs.  Steele,  Ac.  Though  he 
altered  Watts  at  pleasure,  it  w'as  not  with  reference  to  the  errors  of 
the  poetry  or  the  improprieties  of  the  rhyme. 

'  In  1(100  Dr.  Dw'ioht  published  his  edition  of  Watts, — in  which 
he  proposed  to  accommodate  it  to  our  republican  institutions ;  also  to 
versify  what  Watts  had  omitted,  and  to  enlarge  the  number  of  proper, 
or  heroic  metres.  A  writer  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  has  remarlced 
on  this  work,  "  There  is  evidence  enough,  that  it  was  no  part  of  his 
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conc(*ption  td  ini])rovo  tlie  lyric  cliuractcr’*  of  oiir  |>salinR.  Indeed 
Iiin  10  versions  in  pro|HT  metre,  most  of  them  extending  from  (5  to 
10  stani^iis  of  (i  loiig  lines  each,  are  entirely  unsnitable  for  public 
worship.  His  lOih  Osalm  has  00  hex.imeter  lines. 

‘  Itesitles  retaining  the  had  rhymes  ot  \\  atts,  the  tollowing  are  some 
ot  the  rhynu's  in  the  pieces,  which  are  original;  “arrayed,  hd; 
showed,  (omI;  swav,  free;  beam,  name;  sin,  decline;  o’erthrown, 
runs  ;  mi. lies,  hills  ;  power,  cure  ;  lorce,  dinirs  ;  prevail,  tell ;  crew, 
now;  prcM'iits,  wants  ;  will,  smiles  ;  moon,  sun." 

‘  Dr.  SA.Mrr.i.  WoHCKsrr.ii  was  so  aware  of  the  imjierfections  of 
Dr.  Watts’s  version,  that  in  1011  he  abridged  it,  being  persuaded  that 
liv  an  abridgement  “  redundancies  would  be  retrenched  and  passages 
of  little  merit  wouhl  lie  excluded."  He  omitted  Parts  and  stanzas  of 
Psalms  and  manv  Hymns  ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  improve  the 
jiassages,  uhieh  were  retained,  and  the  work  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  public.  Indeed  some  of  \Vatts’  pieces,  which  are  deemed  pecu¬ 
liarly  excellent,  were  struck  out.  In  181P  Dr.  Worcester  published 
^Vatts  entire^  with  all  his  faults,  adding  2117  select  Hymns.  In  18114 
his  son  added  2  10  to  these,  making  474  Hymns.  Arbitrary  marks 
for  musical  exjiression  were  invented  by  Dr.  W.,  being  certain  con¬ 
sonants,  and  vowels,  not  the  established  symbols,  used  in  the  books  of 
music. 

‘  In  1818  Hev.  .1.  ^I.  Winciiem.,  a  Baptist  minister  in  Boston, 
]>tihirshed  ^Valts  entire,  unaltered,  except  that  the  Psalms  and  Hymns 
are  intermingled,  being  arranged  promiscuously  according  to  subjects. 
To  this  was  added  a  selection  of  .‘127  Hymns,  among  which  arc  nearly 
88  of  ^Vatts*s  Hymns,  from  his  Lyrics,  ^c.,  which  Watts  himself  did 
not  think  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  his  Book  for  public  worship. 
It  is  a  surtieient  objection  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  W.  that  the  Psalms  arc 
tiH»  interesting  and  important,  and  too  familiar  to  the  reader,  to  allow 
their  order  to  Ih‘  broken  up  and  tlestroyed. 

*  In  18^12  the  “  I’hurch  PsalimMly"  was  published  at  Boston,  by 
Mr.  L.  ^Iason  and  Bev.  1).  (irkkne,  containing  Select  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  in  numljer  ll8o;  of  which  421  are  from  Watts,  omitting 
8118  of  his  pieces  and  many  stanzas,  so  that  on  the  whole  alxmt  one 
half  of  Watts’  lKx>k  is  omitted.  There  an*  added  17)8  piece's  in  the 
Psiilms  from  Tate  and  llrady  and  twenty  other  writers.  Kxct'pt  in  a 
few  instances  thme  is  no  attempt  to  correct  the  bad  rhymes  of  Watts 
or  of  other  writers,  as  may  lie  concluded  from  the  following  pairs  of 
words,  ilesigned  to  rhyme  together: — '‘secure,  more;  pi'ace,  days; 
fe«'t,  straight  ;  laws,  f  hvs  ;  joy,  day;  thoughts,  faults;  deserts,  hearts; 
light,  wait;  those,  laws;  commands,  chains;  heart,  guard;  stars, 
ymrs  ;  st'eks,  breaks  ;  theme,  Lamb  ;  endured.  Lord  ;  earth,  breath ; 
comlescend,  stand;  declares,  heir;  change,  strains;  man,  concern; 
(mhI,  thought  ;  far,  appear  ;  glory,  adore  thee;  unheard,  barred;  sta¬ 
tion,  compassion  ;  exert,  heart  ;  hour,  secure;"  and  hundreds  of  others 
hut  litlh*  more  harmonious. 

•  Tliis  work,  by  a  misnomer,  is  entitled  “  PsalnuHly,"  which  word 
implies  actual  singing,  and  not  merely  a  Iwxik  of  oiles.’  It  is  iinder- 
stiHHl,  that  it  nils  chiefly  compiled  by  Mr.  Mason,  an  eminent  pn>- 
fc>M»r  of  music ;  and  the  alterations,  made  in  the  Ps.alms  and 
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Ilvmiis,  seoin  to  be  made,  not  for  the  improvement  of  the  |HK‘try,  hut 
ill  fact  in  many  instances  to  its  defacement,  for  the  sake  of  accommo- 
ilulinj;  the  lines  to  the  music.  Ihit  the  sentiment,  and  the  iKniuty  of 
iHietry  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  the  tune.  It  is  easy  to  prepare 
llviuus  with  a  dull,  weary  uniforiuity  of  accent,  like  the  fall  of  a 
haunner  or  the  beat  of  a  drum  ;  and  this  may  accommoilate  the  singers, 
and  j)erhaps  may  bi'  pleasing,  so  far  as  the  mere  music  is  concerned. 
Hat  surely  sense  is  sujierior  to  sound  ;  and  there  is  a  beauty  in  poetry, 
uliich  cannot  exist  without  ease  and  variety.'  pp.  xxi. — xxiii. 

'I’he  instances  which  Dr.  Allen  proceeds  to  adduce,  of  ‘  in- 
‘  jiirioiis  changes"  in  Watts's  hymns,  amply  jirove  tlie  absence  of 
either  correct  taste  or  sound  judgement  in  the  writers,  llefore 
we  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  Dr.  Allen’s  improvements,  it  will 
he  proper  to  give  tlie  justilication  which  he  oilers  for  the  liberties 
he  has  taken. 

‘  Ho  must  confess,  that,  from  a  reluetance  to  alter  the  lines  of 
Watts,  which  are  recorded  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  he  has  re¬ 
tained  nianv  of  his  questionable  but  more  tolerable  rhymes, — such  as 
would  hardly  be  allowable  in  a  modern  writer,  lie  has  in  fact,  from 
this  cause,  aliandoned  many  alterations,  w'hich  he  had  made  in  Watts, 
ainl  ])reserved  his  lines,  as  far  as  possible,  unaltered. 

‘  For  the  changes  made  he  deems  no  apology  necessary.  Dr.  IVaUs's 
Hymns  were  published  in  IJdJ*  "f'hc  next  year,  in  ]»reparing  a  siTond 
iHlitiou,  he  requested  a  friend  to  point  out  to  him  “  those  linos  which 
are  otl'ensive  to  the  weak  and  pious,  shocking  and  disgustful  to  the 
jxdite,  or  obscure  to  the  vulgar  cajwcity.”  lie  accordingly  added  u 
hundred  and  fifty  new  Hymns,  and  altered  nearly  **  half  a  hundred 
lines.”  He  says,  “  Home  that  were  less  oHensive,  were  let  pass;  for 
the  liookseller  desired  I  would  not  change  too  much.”  About  this  time 
he  sold  his  copyright ;  and  this  circumstance,  though  he  lived  forty 
years  afterwards,  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  amending  and  im¬ 
proving  his  own  Hymns.  He  said  in  his  old  age  to  Mr.  Grove,  who 
suggested  a  particular  change,  “  that  he  should  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  it 
was  out  of  hisjHiwer;  for  he  had  parted  w'ith  the  copyright  and  the 
bookseller  would  not  suffer  any  such  alteration.”  It  must  lie  a  strange 
prejudice,  which  Dr.  Watts  w’ould  have  condemned,  that,  after  .the 
iap.se*  of  128  years,  deems  his  Hymns  too  perfect  or  too  sacred  to  be 
altered. 

'  A  deceased  friend  has  said,  that  in  Dr.  Watts’  l>ook  **  arc  hundreds 
of  V  erses,  which  he  would  readily  part  with  notwithstanding  this, 
he  Would  retain  the  whole,  unabridged,  nnaltered, — all  that  is  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  sense  of  propriety  and  the  refined  taste  of  the  present  age, 
— all  that  is  barbarous  in  poetry  and  unfit  to  l>e  sung, — because  he 
Could  not  trust  any  person  “  to  cross  and  blot  for  him.”  If,  however, 
the  memory  of  Watts  and  the  claims  of  devotion  reipiire  the  thing  to 
be  done,  some  one  must  do  it ;  and  he  who  should  do  the  work  with 
tolerable  .skill,  may  be  regarded  as  having  done  a  public  service.  Nor 
d»>es  such  a  work  seem  to  require  “  u  greater  lyric  |>oct  than  W  atts 
hiniM  lf.”*  pp.  xxviii,  xxix. 

I’ci  hap.s  not,  but  it  mpiircs  at  least  a  |x>rtiuu  of  his  genius  and 
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a  sympathy  witli  liis  |)oetic  and  devout  feeling,  togetlicr  with  a 
more  jnire  and  modem  taste.  Now  we  cannot  detect  any  strong 
indication  of  these  (jualities  in  the  following  specimen  of  re¬ 
vision. 

‘  Blest  are  the  souls,  who  hear  and  know 
The  gospel’s  joyful  sound  ; 

IVace  shall  attend  the  paths  they  go, 

And  light  their  steps  surround  ; 

‘  Bure  is  the  joy  their  spirits  drink 
Through  their  Redeemer’s  name  ; 

N«»r  can  their  r(K*k-hnilt  hope  e’er  sink, 

O’erwhelming  them  with  shame. 

‘  'file  liord  our  confidence  sustains, — 

He  strength  and  glory  gives  ; 

Israel!  thy  King  for  ever  reigns, 

Thv  H(mI  for  ever  lives!’ 

It  is  true,  that,  in  the  original,  the  rhymes  arc  faulty;  hut  Dr. 
Allen  admits  this  to  he  an  insuflicient  reason  for  introducing 
such  free  alterations  in  compositions  so  well  known  and  con¬ 
secrated  hy  religious  feeling,  as  the  ])Sjdms  and  hymns  of  Dr. 
Watts,  ‘lie  has,’  he  says,  ‘from  this  eause,  ahandoned  many 
‘  alterations  which  he  had  made  in  Watts,  and  preserved  his 
‘  lines  as  far  as  ]>ossihle,  unaltered.’  It  is  a  pity  that  he  had  not 
adhered  to  this  wise  determination  in  the  above  and  other  in¬ 
stances.  We  agree  with  him,  that  imperfect  rhymes,  which  offend 
the  ear  more  than  the  absence  of  rhyme,  (for  the  latter  only  dis- 
a])]M)ints  it,)  area  great  fault  in  a  hymn  ;  so  great  a  fault,  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  rejection  of  any  modern  eomposition  not  rising  above  me¬ 
diocrity,  and  the  alttTation  of  such  hymns  as  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation,  if  they  have  not  l>ecome  too  much  fami¬ 
liarized  tt»  the  cars  and  hearts  of  pious  (’hristians  to  render  it 
cx|H'dient.  But  the  attempt  to  make  the  compositions  of  Dr. 
Watts  Ih'iuI  to  the  rigid  laws  of  modern  versification,  in  regard  to 
rhyme,  would  Ih'  like  white-washing  oak  carving, — a  sacrilege 
against  taste.  We  have  to  adduce  a  still  more  flagrant  instance 
of  bad  tiiste  in  the  treatment  which  Dr.  Watts’s  noble  Psalm, 

‘  Our  (ohI,  our  help  in  ages  past’ — 

receives  at  his  hands.  It  is  not  altered,  indeed,  but  it  is  Iwtr- 
barously  mutilated,  Inung  cut  down  to  four  stanzas  ;  and  among 
those  w  hich  are  omitted  is  the  fine  verse, 

*  Before  the  hills  in  order  stiH>d, 

Hr  earth  receive<l  her  frame, 

From  everlasting  thou  art 
To  endless  years  the  same,’ 
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We  uliall  give  without  comment  two  more  b|)ecimens  of  what 
?  deem  most  injudicious  and  tasteless  alteration  ;  the  only  object 
•ing,  a])parently,  to  mend  the  rhymes. 

Psalm  xcix. 

*  Exalt  the  Lord  and  Idcss, 

And  worshij)  at  his  feet ; 

Ills  nature  is  all  holiness, 

And  mercy  is  his  seat. 

*  When  Israel  was  his  choice, 

When  Aaron  served  Him  there, 

When  Moses  rais’d  his  earnest  voice, 

I  le  check’d  his  people’s  fear. 

‘  Oft  he  forgave  their  guilt, 

Nor  would  destroy  their  raee ; 

And  oft  He  made  His  vengeance  felt, 

When  they  abus’d  his  grace. 

‘  Exalt  the  Lord  our  God, 

Whose  grace  is  still  the  same  ; 

He  still  doth  hold  a  righteous  nal. 

He’s  jealous  of  his  name.’ 

Psalm  cm. 

'  Bless,  O  my  soul,  the  Lord  ; 

Let  all  witliin  me  join. 

His  mercies  grateful  to  record, 

Whose  favours  arc  divine  ! 

*  The  Lord  extol  and  bless. 

Nor  let  his  mercies  lie 
Forgotten  in  unthankfulness 
And  without  praises  die. 

'He  gives  the  conscience  j>cace  ; 

’T  is  He  relieves  thy  pain, 

'T  is  He,  who  heals  thy  strong  divseasc. 

And  makes  thee  young  again. 

'His  w'ondrous  works  and  ways 
He  made  by  Moses  known ; 

But  sent  the  world  his  truth  and  grace 
By  liis  beloved  Son. 

'  Bless,  O  my  soul,  the  Lord  ; 

7jet  all  within  me  join. 

His  mercies  grateful  to  record. 

Whose  favours  are  divine!’ 
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In  revising  the  Hymns  introduced  into  tlie  second  Part  of  the 
(’ollection,  Dr.  Allen  has  indulged  to  a  still  greater  extent  the 
license  of  revision,  with  no  better  success.  What,  for  instance, 
can  hi'  more  inane  than  the  alteration  introduced  in  the  following 
line  ?  — 

•  Tlwm  art  inv  inornii»g  star  moat  clear.' 

Or  again,  take  the  last  verse  of  Hymn  125  of  11.  1.,  which  is 
thus  given  : 

*  lly  humble  faith  then  let  us  seek 
His  mercy  and  his  power: 

We  shall  obtain,  however  weak, 

(trace  in  the  trying  hour.’ 

Hut  we  must  proceed  to  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  Dr.  Allen's 
«»riginal  hymns.  The  following  version  of  Psalm  xeii.  is,  we  arc 
hound  to  say,  one  of  the  very  worst. 

‘  *T  is  gtKul  to  give  thanks  to  (hnl  in  the  sky, 

'T  is  giHHl  to  extol  thy  name,  O  most  High, 

To  show  forth  thy  kindness  with  each  morning’s  light, 

'f  hy  faithfulness  too  with  the  dark  coming  night : 

•  Tis  giMHl  on  the  ten-stringed  harp  and  guitar 
To  sound  forth,  O  L(»rd,  thy  praises  afar ; 

For  Thou,  by  thy  work,  dost  now  make  me  rejoice. 

And  I  w  ill  exult  with  my  heart  and  my  voice. 

‘  lh»w  great  and  how  wondrous,  I^rd,  are  thy  works? 

Thy  counsel,  how'  deep  in  darkness  it  lurks? 

The  brutish  do  not  thy  designs  understand, 

Nor  fools  e’er  acknowledge  thy  all-sw'aying  hand. 

•  When  w  icked  men  spring  and  Hourish  as  grass. 

As  quickly  thev  fade  and  from  the  earth  pass; 

Hut  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  abidest  for  e’er, 

And  'fhou  to  the  gtHnl  man  wilt  ahvays  be  near. 

•  The  righteous  do  grow,  as  palm  tree  uprears. 

They  flourish  like  cedar,  Lebanon  bears; 

In  house  of  the  Lord  they  are  planteil  and  grow, 

1  heir  flourishing  state  all,  that  see  them,  may  know'. 

Hu\  still  do  sluKa  forth,  though  far  gone  in  years, 
ilh  greenness  of  leaf ; — their  fruit  ioo  apinnirs  ; 
lo  show,  that  Jehovah  is  go^nl  and  upright, 
ith  him  is  im  darkness,  but  all  is  pure  light  !  ’ 

\Vt  will  now  try  to  fix  upon  one  of  the  K'st. 
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*  Come,  and  make  a  joyful  noise. 

All  ye  lands,  to  Christ  the  King ! 

Come,  with  gladness  lift  your  voice. 

And  l)efore  his  presence  sing : 
lie  hath  made  us  by  his  might ; 

We  are  his  by  ev*ry  rigkt ! 

‘  Come  into  his  gates  with  praise  ; 

Offer  thanks  unto  his  name  ; 

Songs  in  grateful  wonder  raise. 

All  his  saving  works  proclaim  ; 

Great  his  mercy,  as  his  power ! 

Firm  his  truth  for  evermore ! ' 

'riic  spirit  of  the  Psalm  is  here  hap])ily  preserved,  and  the 
versification  is  easy  and  melodious.  Our  next  specimen  is  from 
the  Hymns. 

‘  The  l\’uhn'*s  Sou  raised.  Luke  7* 

‘  No  revellers  are  here, 

Thus  moving  sad  and  slow ; — 

A  widow’s  son  is  on  the  bier, 

And  tears  of  anguish  How.^ 

‘  Why  stops  the  moving  crowd  ? 

The  Son  of  God  commands; 

“  Young  man,  arise!”  He  cries  aloud; 

The  dead  man  lifts  his  hands ! 

‘  What  ecstasy  was  thine, 

O  widow,  blest  once  more. 

To  hear  that  mighty  voice  divine. 

And  sec  its  wondrous  power? 

‘  And  thus,  another  day. 

That  voice  will  reach  the  dead,— 

The  myriads  slumb’ring  in  the  clay, — 

And  life  and  rapture  spread !' 

We  shall  make  room  for  two  or  three  more,  which,  wc  think, 
will  please. 

‘  Missionary  Hymn, 

*  Wise  men  have  measur’d  mountains. 

And  fathom’d  depths  of  seas. 

Have  trac’d  the  hidden  fountains. 

And  search’d  deep  mysteries ; 

Hut  they  have  fiul’d  to  measure 
What  most  might  blessings  prove, 

And  fail’d  to  find  the  treasure 
Of  (’hrist’s  most  wondrous  love. 
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*  Hut  sure  no  rock-crowiiM  mountain 
S»  lofty  lifts  its  head, 

And  from  no  welling  fountain 
Such  jt»yH  are  widely  spread : — 

The  love  of  ('hrist,  transcending 
Yon  himveirs  exalted  height, 

Is  flowing  love, — ne’er  ending, — 

In  (nnl’s  own  glorious  light  !* 

*  Prayer  to  ('hrist. 

‘  Jesus !  Thou  dost  reign  alswe, 

Ami  Thou  Nhalt  reign  l)«*h)W  ; 

Nought  thy  kingdom  firm  shall  move. 

Thy  pur|>ose  overthrow: 

All  the  earth  thy  light  shall  see, 

All  the  earth  shall  praise  thy  jM)wer  ; 

Lonl,  thy  glorious  majesty 
Let  heaven  and  inirth  adore ! 

*  Jesus,  Saviour!  make  us  thine. 

And  stamp  thine  image  here ; 

(fT.int  us,  Lord,  thy  grace  divim*, — 

With  thy  sweet  mercy  cheer. 

Thou  hast  ransom’d  us  from  hell, 

Tliou  hiLst  sav’d  us  by  thy  bbsKl  ; 

O,  that  we  in  heav’n  may  dwell. 

To  praise  Thet*  with  the  gtHnl !’ 

‘  Prayer  to  Christ  for  mere  if. 

‘  Jesus  !  save  me,  or  I  j)erish  ! 

Cfuilt  weighs  heavy  on  mv  heart : 

Fled  the  hoiK's  I  once  did  cherish. 

All  delusions  now  depart. 

*  Shall  I  trust  in  tales  «»f  error  ? 

Shall  1  dtvm  the  danger  slight  ? 

Ah,  what  scenes  of  fear  and  terr»»r 
When  eternal  truth  shines  bright? 

*  1  am  lost,  but  Tlum  canst  save  me ; 

Save  me.  Lord,  for  thine  own  sake ! 

In  atoning  blooil  now  lave  me ; 
i>f  thy  love  let  me  partake! 

‘  Fled  the  Impes  I  once  did  cherish. 

All  delusions  now  dej>art : 

Jesus!  save  me,  or  1  |H.*rish  ! 

Jesus !  chi‘er  my  broken  heart !  ’ 

.  Hulincr  was  led  to  undertake  tbc  compilation  of  his  bymn- 
hy  the  settled  conviction,  that  hut  few  of  the  psalms  and 
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hvmns  in  common  use  are  adapted  to  public  worship.  lie  thinks 
l)r.  rrwick  not  far  from  the  truth,  wlien  he  says  of  Watts,  that 
probably  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  his  psalms  and  hymns 
are  elii^ible  h>r  this  ])urpose.  Hut  the  princi])le8  which  he"  lays 
down  have  required  not  only  the  exclusion  of  three- fourths  of 
Pr.  Watts's  compositions,  but  the  mutilation  of  the  greater  part 
i»t*  the  remainder.  I'irst,  he  conceives  it  to  be  improper,  in 
liynins  designed  for  public  worship,  to  use  the  ])resent  tense  for 
the  imperfect,  or  to  represent  past  events  as  now  taking  ])lacc  ; 
as  in  the  hymn  : 

‘  Hark  the  glad  soiiiid,  the  Saviour  comes.’ 

Next,  he  objects  to  the  use  of  apostrophe,  whether  to  saints  and 
angels,  or  to  nations  and  lands.  'Fhirdly,  (and  in  this  we  cor¬ 
dially  ji»in  with  him,)  he  deprecates  the  use  of  compositions  pa- 
rajdirasing  the  words  spoken  by  the  Almighty,  (as  in  Psalm 
i,\\xi,  and  Hymns  xi.v,  i.xxxiv,  lxxxvii,  and  cxxvii,  of 
Hook  I).  Further,  ‘  how’  unsuitable,'  he  remarks,  ‘for  a  mixed 
‘  ct)ngregation,  are  hymns  expressive  of  such  attainments  in 
‘  C’hristian  ex]>erience,  such  spirituality  of  mind,  and  dead- 
‘  ness  to  the  world,  as,  jK*rhaps,  no  one  present  is  conscious 
‘  of.'  Finally,  he  objects  to  the  use,  in  public  worship,  of  that 
large  proportion  of  the  compositions  in  most  hymn-books,  which 
‘  arc  mere  essays  in  rhyme,  consisting  of  declarations  of  doctrine 
‘  and  cx]K‘ricncc,  or  exhortations  to  saints  and  sinners,'  all  w  Inch 
he  considers  as  unsuitable.  ‘  Hymns  addressed  to  God,  consisting 
‘  of  adoration,  ])rayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  arc',  he  con¬ 
tends,  ‘the  only  ones  proper  for  public  worship.  Compositions 
‘  under  that  name,  addressed  to  saints  and  sinners,  seem  to  rob 
‘  (fod  of  his  glory,  by  converting  that  which  ought  to  be  emi- 
‘  nently  an  act  of  worship,  into  preaching  and  exhortation.'  ‘  In- 
‘  stead  of  being  able  to  say,  “/Vr/Mc  waiteth  for  thee,  O  Goil,  in 
‘  /ion  *',  how  often  may  it  be  said  with  much  more  propriety, 
‘  (’omplaining,  reproving,  exhorting,  and  teaching,  wait  for  thee; 
‘  and  these  we  substitute  for  praise  ! ' 

In  following  out  these  notions  of  the  reformation  which  is  de- 
sirahie  in  our  psalmody,  Mr.  Hulmer  has  carried  his  alterations 
to  an  extent  which  he  will  find  few  persons  to  approve.  The 
Psalms  of  David  would  themselves  require  to  Ikj  remodelled,  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  rigorous  and  arbitrary  rules.  He  admits,  that 
‘  we  may  certainly  praise  God,  by  speaking  o/  him,  as  well  as  to 
‘  him,'  but  contends  for  the  latter  as  ‘  the  usual  and  pro|H;r  way 
*  of  doing  it  in  acts  of  worship.'  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying, 
“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd",  “God  is  our  refuge  and  strength", 
he  Would  have  had  the  Psalmist  say,  “  Thou,  Lord,  art  my 
“  shepherd  ", — “  Thou,  God,  art  my  refuge."  At  leasts  he  will 
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not  allow  us  to  sinjr  the  versions  of  tliosc  nohlc  Psalms,  till 
has  transposed  them  in  the  manner  following. 

Psalm  xxiii. 

•  Th«)U  art  my  Shepherd,  gracious  Lord, 

Hv  whom  my  wants  are  well  supplied  ; 

Thv  provitlencc  and  holy  w'ord 

Are  still  iny  s;ifety  and  my  guitle. 

•  In  pastures  where  salvation  grows 
’'I’is  mine  to  1‘eed,  ’tis  mine  to  rest  ; 

I  drink  the  living  stream  that  Hows, 

.Xnd  walk  with  tlmse  whom  thou  hast  hlesl. 

•  When  hlindly  I  thy  ways  mistake, 

Tluni  ih)st  restore  my  soul  to  peace, 

And  lead  me,  for  thy  mercy’s  sak«', 

In  paths  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

•  Wlien  call’ll  to  pass  the  gloomy  vale 
Where  death  and  all  its  tern>rs  are. 

My  heart  and  hope  shall  never  fail, 

For  thou  wilt  in>t  forsake  me  there. 

‘  .V midst  the  ilarknc.ss  and  the  deeps, 
riiou  wilt  thy  tender  care  display  ; 

'riiy  staff  shall  then  support  my  steps, 

Thy  rod  direct  my  doubtful  way. 

•  How  truly  do  thy  mercies,  Lord, 

Attend  thy  people  all  their  days  ! 

O  help  me  now  to  hear  thy  word. 

And  time  my  heart  to  sing  thy  praise !  ' 

Now,  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  HulineFs  excellent  intentions,  wc 
must  comleinn  such  liberties  as  he  has  here  taken  with  Dr.  Watts, 
as  alike  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable.  The  beauty  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  l*sahn,  ;is  well  ;is  its  conformity  to  the  original,  arc 
materially  diminished  by  the  alterations,  which  are  made  upon  a 
false  principle.  Mr.  Buhner  is  altogether  erroneous  in  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  adoration,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  rtH|uirc  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  tile  form  of  an  address  to  the  Object  of  worsliip.  Scrip¬ 
tural  usage,  and  the  very  notion  iinplietl  in  celebrating  the  praises 
of  CLhI,  sutlicieiuly  disprove  his  gratuitous  position.  VV'orthy 
is  tile  Lamb  that  was  slain", — “Alleluia!  for  the  Lonl  Clod 
Oinni|H)tent  reigneth  " — are  tlie  strains  in  w  hich  the  heavenly 
wor>hi|»|)ers  adore  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.  “To  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lonl",  and  to  “  s|K*ak  guoil  of  his  name",  arc 
i'i|nally  to  praise  Him.  And  in  coin|K>sitions  designetl  for  choral 
or  ctmgn'gatioiial  usi\  the  inoile  which  Mr.  Buhner  deems  unsuit¬ 
able  for  public  wordiip,  is  that  which  we  cannot  but  deem  ordi- 
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narily  protoraMc,  ihc  very  design  of  singing  tlic  praises  of  (iikI 
requiring  pucIi  e\]iatiation  upon  the  to])ic8  nda))ted  to  inK|>irc 
(^cvotional  sentiment,  as  is  unsuitable  in  direct  addresses  to  tlic 
Deity.  In  tlie  compositions  of  the  inspired  Psalmist,  no  feature 
more  beautiful  than  the  interchange  of  the  two  inodes  of  cclc- 
bniting  the  Divine  perfections,  the  direct  and  the  indirect,  and 
the  transition  from  the  expression  of  devout  meditation  to  eja¬ 
culations  of  ])raise  or  ])rayer.  In  many  of  the  didactic  Psalms,  the 
train  of  reflection  is  wound  up  with  an  em))hatic  hurst  of  devout 
feeling,  which  renders  them  eminently  adapted  to  the  pur)K)st's  of 
public  worship.  I'liat  there  is  far  too  little  of  the  genuine  spirit 
of  tlie  Psalms,  whicli  is  the  spirit  of  praise,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  our  hymns  in  common  use,  we  freely  admit ;  but  surely  the 
mcule  of  ])hrascology  is  a  matter  of  small  iin])ortance.  Indeed, 
there  may  he,  in  hymns  directly  addressctl  to  God,  and  ostensibly 
hymns  of  praise,  much  more  of  preaching  and  sentimentalieing 
than  in  other  hymns  of  a  more  mixini  or  didactic  character.  As 
we  may  ])raisc  (lod  by  speaking  of  Him,  so  we  may  be  8|)eaking 
h  Him  without  either  worshipping  or  praying  to  him,  and  the 
matter  of  our  addresses  to  irod  may  be  such  as  is  more  suitable 
for  preaching  or  exhortation.  Then*  are  many  hymns  in  Mr. 
Hulmer's  collection,  which  we  shoulddcem  more  appropriate,  if  they 
were  not  thrown  into  the  form  of  direct  addn*8scs  to  the  Deity. 

'fo  advert  to  Mr.  Hulmcr's  other  rules;  we  cannot  agree  with 
him,  that  the  use  of  the  ])resent  tense  in  8|)oaking  of  past  trans¬ 
actions,  which  is  common  to  all  languages,  and  is  a  figure  as 
readily  understmKl  by  barbarous  nations  as  by  the  most  polished, 
—can  cither  mislead,  or  bo  justly  re]>resented  as  ‘  not  agreeable 
‘  to  truth.'  At  the  same  time,  it  may  not  unfn*quently  have  been 
had  recourse  to  w  ithout  ])ropriety,  as  well  as  the  use  of  a]H)8trophe, 
ill  com])ositions  not  of  that  elevated  strain  to  which  such  bold 
figures  arc  appropriate.  Apostrophes  to  inanimate  nature,  how¬ 
ever,  or  to  abstractions, — calls  upon  lands  and  nations,  and  ad- 
dn  sscs  expressive  of  a  devout  wish, — are  not  o])en  to  the  objection 
which  may  a]>ply  to  the  a])part*nt  invocation  of  angelic  beings  or 
departed  s*pirits.  And  there  is  a  wide  and  obvious  distinction 
between  a]>ostrophizing  angels  as  fellow- worshipjiers,  (for  which 
wc  have  the  ]>recedent  and  sanction  of  the  inspired  Psalmist,) 
and  invoking  their  intercession  or  aid,  which  is  trespassing  on 
forbidden  ground,  and  running  into  the  language  of  idolatp’.  In 
^Ir.  Dulmer's  objections  to  rliyining  declarations  of  doctrine  and 
exjHricncc,  and  exhortations  to  saints  and  sinners,  we  so  far  coin¬ 
cide,  that,  although  wc  do  not  desire  to  sec  them  excluded  alto¬ 
gether  from  our  hymn-books,  wc  yet  cannot  but  deprecate  their 
forming  so  undue  a  jiroportion  of  our  hymns,  while,  fur  the  most 
part,  their  unsuitableness  to  public  worship  is  not  redeemed  by 
any  jiuctical  merit  or  intrinsic  excellence.  We  need  only  name  a 
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few  hvmnH,  however,  which  come  under  this  class,  to  shew  ihju 
Mr.  liulmcr's  rule  of  exclusion  would  deprive  the  C’hurch  of  the 
use  of  some  of  the  most  edifyinj?  and  heart-st)othing  effusions  of 
genius  and  pious  ex|>erience,  such  as  are  equally  adapted  for 
)»rivate  and  congregational  use:  for  example,  (’owpers  noble 
hymn,  ‘(icnl  moves  in  a  mysterious  way the  beautiful  Moravian 
hymn,  ‘(five  to  the  winds  thy  fears";  ‘Go  to  dark  Gethsemane"; 

‘  Ifegone,  unbtdief and  several  of  a  similar  character. 

^l^.  Huliner's  volume,  then,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  has  lK*en 
compiled  upon  principles  which  must  preclude  its  Iwing  generally 
acceptable.  His  alterations  are  ohjectionahle,  l)oth  in  ])oint  of 
taste,  and  as  exceeding  the  utmost  license  that  can  Im?  diHjmod 
allowable;  and  he  has  excluded  a  largt'  class  of  hymns  which  our 
churches  will  not  he  willing  to  lose.  Nor  can  we  praise  his 
arrangement.  The  V Oliime  is  divided  into  three  hooks,  com- 
prising,  1.  Hymns  suitable  for  the  introductory  ])art  of  Divine 
service;  *2.  Hvmns  pro|K'r  to  he  sung  iK'fore  sermon  ;  3.  Ilymnii 
pn)}HT  to  he  sung  after  sermon.  Each  of  these  hooks  has  its 
separate  numeration,  which  is  injudicious.  Hook  I.  comprises 
ilWt  hymns,  in  four  sections,  headed:  Sunday  Morning,  Sunday 
Afternoon,  Sunday  Evening,  and  Lecture  Evening.  Hook  11. 
contains  hymns,  arranged  under  the  heads,  ‘  Serious,  Im- 
‘  pressive,  or  Awakening  subjects  ;  Encouraging  or  Cheerful  sub- 
ejects;  Edifying,  Argumentative,  or  Explanatory  subjects;  Occa- 
‘  sional  subjects."  Hook  III.  contains  2.‘U)  hymns  on  ‘  Doctrinal", 

‘  I’ractical",  ‘Experimental",  and  ‘  Occasional  subjects."  Such 
an  arrangement  as  this  is  of  course  purely  arbitrary,  as  the  hymns 
which  occur  iti  one  book  might,  for  the  most  part,  with  eijual 
propriety,  have  Inen  ])laced  in  another.  Those  given  under  the 
heail  of  •  Lecture  Evening",  for  instance,  are  fitted  for  various 
iH-'Ciisions,  and  many  of  them  for  the  services  of  the  Lord’s  Day. 
Of  the  (>7*2  hymns,  the  greater  part  are  either  original,  or  so 
materially  altered  as  to  Ik*,  in  great  measure,  new.  The  originals 
are  of  extremely  une({uai  merit ;  but  many  of  them  are  very 
pleasing,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  our  congregations;  and  though 
we  cannot  ])raise  the  execution  of  the  volume  as  a  whole,  for  the 
reasons  already  a>signed,  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to 
nisal  for  the  spirit  of  ilevotion  which  |K*rvades  it,  and  which  will 
render  it  a  profitable  help  to  the  meditations  of  the  closet. 

'The  first  hymn  in  the  collection  is  ‘on  the  example  of  the 
‘  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  in  keeping  holv  the  Lords 
Dav." 


‘  fo  Tluv,  in  ages  post, 

C^iir  pious  fathers  came  ; 
thi  Thee,  Lord,  their  cures  they  cast. 
Nor  were  they  put  to  shame. 
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Psalms  and  Hymns, 

‘  Thy  Holy  Day  they  lov'd  ; 

They  us’d  the  means  of  grace ; 

And  oft  thy  faithfulness  they  prov’d, 

When  they  had  sought  thy  face. 

‘  Their  faith  in  Thee  was  strong ; 

Their  godliness  was  pure  ; 

And  while  thou  wast  tneir  strength  and  sinig, 

They  all  things  could  endure. 

‘  Their  steps  may  we  pursue, 

As  they  obey’d  their  Lord ; 

So  may  our  hearts  and  lives  be  new, 

And  with  thy  will  accord  ! 

*  O  Ih?  Thou  with  us  here. 

And  thy  rich  grace  display ; 

For  our  salvation.  Lord,  appear 

On  this  thy  hallow’d  day  !’  pp.  1 , 2. 

Our  next  specimen  of  the  Original  Hymns  is  also  taken  from  the 
section  for  ‘  Sunday  Morning,’  and  is  t'luitled  ‘  Traise  for  Kc- 
‘  deeming  (irace.’ 

*  Lord  of  the  vast  creation, 

Support  of  worlds  unknown. 

Desire  of  ev’ry  nation. 

Behold  us  at  thy  throne : 

We  come  for  mercy  crying, 

Thnmgh  thine  atoning  blood  ; 

And,  on  thy  grace  relying. 

We  seek  each  promis’d  gwKl. 

‘  We  bless  that  condescension 

Which  brought  thee  down  to  earth. 

Of  which  the  Seers  made  mention, 

W’ho  prophesied  thy  birth. 

We  celebrate  the  glory 

W’hich  mark'd  thy  wondrous  way. 

And  own  the  joyful  story 

W’hich  claims  this  hallow’d  Day. 

*  O  when  shall  thy  salvation 

Be  known  through  ev’ry  land. 

And  men  in  ev’ry  station 
Obey  thy  great  command  ! 

In  God’s  own  Son  believing. 

From  sin  may  they  be  free ; 

And,  gospeUgrace  receiving. 

Find  life  and  peace  in  Thee ! 
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/N/iZ/wa  and  Hymns, 

‘  O  nuvl  ns,  bless*' J  Saviour  ; 

Let  thy  free  grace  abound  ; 

And  then  shall  our  behaviour 
Proclaim  the  mercy  found. 

Array’d  in  thine  own  beauty, 

Mav  each  accepted  be, 

And  all  our  Sablmth-duty 

Ik*  s;nictitied  through  Thee  !’  pp.  32,  33. 

'Fbe  fidlowing  bymn  for  a  Missionary  service,  fouiukil  on  Psalm 
ii.  y — 12,  occurs  in  Hook  II.  I,  on  ‘  occasional  subjects.' 

*  Immortal  King  of  kings, 

And  Lord  *>f  all  below. 

To  Thee  alone,  in  hcav’nly  things, 

Mankind  obedience  owe. 

‘  May  princes  well  discern 
The  homage  due  to  Thee  ; 

.\nd  all  the  rights  of  conscience  learn. 

While  they  protect  the  free. 

‘  Thus  cause  them  to  Wfrieml 
The  gosjK'l  of  thy  grace, 

Tiitil  thy  g*)vernmcnt  extend 
To  all  the  human  race. 

‘  What  favours  wilt  thou  give 
To  those  wh(»  own  thy  sway  ; 

In  |>**:icc  and  honour  shall  they  liv**. 

And  pn>s]>er  in  their  day. 

‘  'Finis  all  the  nations  bless. 

And  bring  the  strangers  nigh  ; 

Lot  ev’ry  realm  thy  name  confess. 

And  sound  thy  pniises  high.’  p. 

Wc  can  insert  only  one  more,  and  wc  are  induced  to  select  a 
funeral  hymn,  not  merely  on  aceoiint  of  its  intrinsic  recommenda¬ 
tions,  but  bi'cause  it  is  remarkable  that  we  have  scarcely  any 
hymns  adapted  for  funereal  services,  which  arc  cither  in  the  form, 
or  breathe  the  spirit  of  prayer,  being  for  the  most  part  senti¬ 
mental  malitations  or  elegiac  complaints. 

‘  Ooar  Saviour,  thou  hast  said  of  those 
IVho  still  ludiovc  and  hope  in  Thot.*, 

Fhat  they  in  jhmkv  tliis  life  shall  close, 

Aiul  death  shall  novi»r,  never  set*; 

For  thou  wilt  make  the  foe  their  Iriend, 

.\ud  bless  them  in  their  latter  end. 
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Psalms  and  Hymns, 

*  When  absent  from  the  house  of  clay. 

Their  hapny  spirits  are  with  Tliee : 

They  gladly  wait  for  that  blessM  day, 

When  full  redemption  they  shall  see ; 

When  thou  their  sleeping  dust  wilt  own. 

And  make  their  Innlies  like  thine  own. 

*  Thou  art  the  life  of  all  thy  saints, 

And  thou  their  resurrection  too. 

Hevive  our  spirit  when  it  faints. 

And  all  our  lively  hoj)es  renew : 

(In  thine  own  word  may  we  rely, 

That  true  believers  never  die  !* 

We  have  l>oen  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Rulmcr,  because 
wc  think  that  be  has  deserved  well  of  the  religious  community ; 
and  we  are  dis|)osed  to  address  liim  in  Scripture  language,  “  Thou 
didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart;  nevertheless" — the  re¬ 
formation  of  our  psalmody  is  reserved  for  other  hands.  Wc 
shall  now  advert  to  a  few  of  the  numerous  attempts  previously 
made  to  comuile  a  volume  of  Hymns  for  Congregational  use. 

Of  those  that  include  a  selection  from  the  Psalms  and  Hymns 
of  Dr.  Watts,  by  far  the  best,  in  our  judgement,  is  the  one 
edited  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Burder,  first  published  in  I82(i  *,  and  com¬ 
prising  GOO  Hymns.  Of  these,  313  are  from  Watts.  In  very 
few  cases,  any  alteration  is  made  in  the  language  of  the  hymns 
selected,  hut  entire  verses  are  omitted  in  numerous  instances, 
with  which  no  fault  can  be  found.  That  Dr.  Burder’s  selection 
has  not  heeii  more  extensively  adopted,  has  been  owing  partly, 
we  apprehend,  to  its  being  a  premature  attempt  to  supplant  the 
use  of  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  their  entire  and  sepa¬ 
rate  form,  and  partly  to  its  not  including  a  sufficient  variety  from 
other  authors  for  all  occasions.  The  Uev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Uanelagh  Chapel,  had,  some  years  before,  published  for 
the  use  of  his  congregation  a  Hymn-lxiok  including  the  majority 
of  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  a  selection  from  other 
writers  and  some  originals ;  but  its  use  has  been  confined,  we 
believe,  very  nearly  to  the  circle  of  the  Editor's  friends.  The 
chief  faults  are,  the  admission  of  too  large  a  number  of  hymns 
of  inferior  merit,  and  the  suppression  of  the  authors’  names.  Wc 
have  referred,  above,  to  Dr.  Urwick's  Collection,  printed  at  Dub¬ 
lin  in  18*29.  In  this  also,  the  plan  of  incorporating  a  selection 
from  Watts  with  the  compositions  of  other  writers  has  been 
adopted,  the  names  of  the  authors  being  in  like  manner  im¬ 
properly  and  injudiciously  suppressed ;  while  great  liberties  are 
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takcm  in  altfrini;  the  phrnsec>liMr\'.  Wo  must  otfor  a  few  rom«rki 
u|vui  t*arh  ot’  tli<*so 

As  ti>  tbo  sn]ipTf*ssion  of  ilio  anthors'*  names,  whatever  excuse 
mnv  1)0  illetxtHi.  or  liow<joovcr  immaterial  in  itself  may  l>e  regarded 
tin*  Hmimstance  hv  wliom  a  hymn  is  written,  it  is  a  praerice  on- 
just  alike  to  the  fair  literal^’  rights  of  the  living,  and  to  the 
memnr\*  of  the  <aintisl  dead.  It  is  not  so  mtich  to  l¥*  wondered 
at,  that  the  CompiUTs  of  eol  loot  ions  for  the  Use  of  Rpiscnpal 
ehim*}u*s  ami  elia^aels,  should  deem  it  ('xpetiient  to  ('onceai  how 
Inrf^'lv  thev  had  drawn  from  the  l^salms  and  Hymns  of  the 
eminent  Nonconformist,  Watts.  Hut  that  any  Dissentint^  Edi- 
t«»rs  should  liav(‘  followcnl  such  a  precofient,  we  can  aacril)e 
to  ineonsideration.  1  he  result,  whatever  U*  the  motive,  m  the 
same.  If  l)r.  Urwick’s  ('ollection,  or  .Mr.  Shepherd'.s  (hillection, 
or  inv  other  ci>mpileil  upon  the  same  principle,  were  to  cotne  hitn 
iteneral  use,  the  name  of  Dr.  Watts  wouhi  i)e  completely  sap- 
press4*d  and  consi^ed  to  oblivion.  riie  Inventor  of  onr  Psalm- 
odv,  as  lie  !ias  In^en  styleti,  whose  praise  lias  so  lontj  lieen  in  our 
chnrrhes,  w«»nld  l)e  supt'rstMitni  hv  the  Dr.  A.,  or  Air.  H.,  who 
lind  jiertomnst  the  che.ap  lalnmr  of  editing  a  mere  compilation. 
The  liest  feelings  of  the  heart  resent  this  sacrilegioiLS  injustice 
to  the  memory'  of  the  deail.  Hut,  If  the  suppression  of  Dr. 
Waits'.s  lame  would  involve  the  highest  tlegrcc  of  ingratitude, 
tile  injustice  would  'carcely  lie  less,  of  concealing  our  obligations 
to  wnii'Ts  of  other  communions, — such  as  the  Wt^sleys,  (hiwper, 
N«*wuin.  ropliulv.  Bishop  Ken,  and  Bishop  Helier.  The 
hignm*  wriich  would  take  otfence  at  such  names,  or  reject  the 
compositions  of  (Christians  of  other  denominations,  if  it  lurk 
wiiiiin  any  Dis'^emiiig  ^.'ommunion,  ought  not  to  l>e  stooped  to  or 
cti?i!t!iveil  i)v  ^o  mean  and  cowanily  :in  expetlient.  Wesleyan 
liigfuiy'  has,  we  make  no  doubt,  lieen  greatly  fostcrctl  by  the  sec- 
tunuii  liymu-lKiok,  iu  which  no  name  of  any  author  imt  the  great 
.V^Misile  of  MetluKiism  is  NUtiered  to  appear.  To  a  devout 
(.'linsdun  »f  catiioiic  spirit,  the  circumstance  is  cheering  and  de- 
lignifui,  tliai  tile  diilerem  'lections  of  the  Church,  notwithstanding 
tiieir  oircleMaMleai  divi^iuiis  and  feuds,  can  still  maintain  acommoa 
Iniiguaut!  in  tiieir  ^>^ainuKiv,  and  that  |)oet8  of  afferent  commit 
nioiis  iiavf!  furnlsiuHl  oiuitrilm lions  to  the  coiiiinoii  metrical  liturgy. 
'This  pleasing  ovideiice  iif  the  essential  oneness  of  tnie  religion 
oultiu  to  lie  hroadU  >iuni|>etl  u^ion  our  llynin-buoks :  uid  nothing 
w«iuhi  ><i  jKoverfully  tend  to  reconcile  us  to  the  discontinued  use 
of  W.uih'x  Pcaiius  uid  Hymns  in  its  Ncparatc  tbrm,  ;is  its  being 
by  i  Collieuuu  liearing  this  stamp  of  catholicity,  and 
eviiihitiug  iu  ill  iiii|KTisiuble  wreath  the  veiierateil  names  t)f  those 
saiiidv  !iieii  wiiuse  gt  ifuis  ami  pietv  are  the  cmiimun  property  of 
the  (.'luircli. 

d'here  remains  the  consiiUrailun,  that  the  'iuppressiun  ot  the 
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nimcs*  is,  in  rccrnrd  to  livinp;  authors,  a  traiululont  intViugeuuiut 
U|wn  litc‘rrtry]m>]>crty,an(l  an  act  ofp-oss  injustice.  A  mere  general 
icknow lodgement  of  obligation  in  the  Preface,  is  no  eoin|Hiusaiion 
for  robbing  an  author  of*  any  |>ortion  of  bis  fairly  eurneil  fame, 
And  alienating  any  td*  bis  pnaluctions  from  bis  literary  projH^rty 
It  niav  not  be  advisable  to  obtrude  the  name  of  the  author  of 
each  iivnui  in  tbe  page's  of  tbe  work,  but  the  Index  ought  to 
shew  from  what  source,  so  far  as  discoverable,  every  hymn  ha^ 
liceii  taken. 

'I'he  only  phiusihle  apology  for  the  injustice  of  suppressing  the 
.authors'  names,  founds  itst'lf  on  the  alterations  introduced  in 
their  compositions.  This  excuse  is  disposed  of  by  the  remark, 
that  when  the  alterations  are  material,  it  is  very  easy,  and  very 
proper,  to  desigiraU’  the  hymn  in  this  manner: — "  Altered  from 
‘  Watts' — ‘  Altered  from  Doddridge' — Or,  ‘  Watts  altered,’  &c. 
Dr.  I  rwiek  says,  that,  ‘had  the  names  of  authors  bc'cn  allixed 

*  to  the  compositions  thus  altereil,  he  would  have  pleadeil  guilty 

*  of  dishonest  dealing  towards  the  character  of  others.  As  the 
'  Collection  stands,  the  Compiler  alone  is  res)K)nsible  i(>r  iu  dc* 

‘  merits.'  Wc  admit  that  to  give  a  mutilated  liyuin  or  poem  as 
the  genuine  coin]K)sition  of  the  author  is  dishonest  aud  unfair ; 
hut  it  is  still  grosser  unfairness,  not  to  acknowledge  both  the  fiict 
of  the  original  authorship  and  that  of  the  alteration. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  very  excuse  that  Dr.  C> rwiek 
aligns  for  omitting  the  names  of  authors,  is,  by  Mr.  liickersteth, 
with  great  propriety  used  as  a  reason  for  giving  them.  In  the 
I'rctaec  to  his  “  C’hristian  Psalmody"  (London,  11133),  certainly 
one  of  the  very  l)cst  Collections  in  all  res|H*cts  that  has  ever  ap- 
pcired,  Mr.  liickcrsteth  says: — 

‘  Considerahle  hesitation  was  leil  in  giving  the  names  of  the  authors 
of  the  hymns;  partly  from  the  desire  that  the  one  name  f»f  Christ 
shonhl  only  he  known  ;  partly  from  the  fear  that  it  might  1m*  a  hiii- 
drranre  to  devotional  feeling,  to  tind  a  name  attached  as  author  to  a 
hrnm,  with  which  prejudice  was  eitlier  justly  or  unjustly  connected, 
■ml  partly  as  alterations  have  U'cii  sometimes  made  iu  the  hymns, 
which  would  lead  the  author  to  dis4>wii  them. 

‘  Hut  while  tin*  name  of  Jesus  is  alone  to  he  exulted,  he  hears  Un* 
nuii.es  of  his  |Nsiple  on  his  breast,  and  tln*y  are  graven  on  UiC  palms 
of  his  hands.  It  was  to  the  Compiler  ()eculiarly  delightful  to  briug 


Mr.  Monlgomerv  has  declan'd,  that  he  '  would  ratiier  U»  the 

*  nnonynioiis  author  of  a  few  hymns  which  shoiihi  become  an  iin- 

*  IX'rishabU*  iiiherilaiice  to  the  petiple  of  God,  than  bc*<^ueath  another 

*  epic  fN»em  to  the  world,  which  should  rank  his  name  with  lloiin'r, 

*  Virgil,  or  our  greater  Milton.*  A  mdde  seiitimeut,  worthy  of  the 
nun;  hut  Mr.  M.  does  not  S4ty,  and  could  not  ineun,  that  he  would 
prt*<rr  to  have  be<  n  unknown  by  name  as  a  hymn  write/. 
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toother  !iu  uiaiiy  imnieH  of  the  folhnvers  of  Christ,  of  vuriefi 
denominations,  powt*rs,  an4l  rank,  all  comhinetl  in  acconipiiRhing  «»Qe 
hlessetl  result,  tne  exaltation  of  tin*  one  Owl  and  Father  of  all,  the 
one  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  one  Spirit  the  (’omforter,  and  to  fur. 
niah  the  one  Church  Innij^ht  ^nth  the  hloo<i  of  Christ,  with  an  earthly 
help  to  the  sweetest  ejirthly,  or  rather  heavenly,  employment  of  the 
Church  here  l»elow.  The  prejudice  to  which  allusion  has  l)een  made, 
If  just,  neesl  not  interfere  with  our  protit  in  the  use  of  a  hymn  truly 
valuable  in  itself ;  ;uid  if  unjust,  the  sooner  it  is  dispelled  the  letter, 
and  may  the  hymns  here  oiven  help  to  dispel  all  such  prejudices. 
At  alterations  have  been  made  probably  by  every*  collector  of  hymns, 
the  only  etfi*ctive  wav  of  enabling  the  r«‘a4ier  to  know  what  the  hvmn 
(triginaily  was,  is  to  j^ive  the  name  of  the  author,  by  which  reference 
may  l>e  mmle  to  it  as  first  written.’ — p.  iv. 

Dr.  ("nvick  proceeds  to  urge  in  y indication  of  the  changes  intro- 
ducetl,  the  law  of  precedent.  ‘  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
‘  which  the  practice  of  altering  hymns  has  been  carried,  he  would 

*  state,  that,  on  referring  to  twelve  different  volumes  containing  i 
‘  popular  hymn,  he  found  ten  variations  in  the  reading  of  the  first 
‘  verse.  Besides,  his  object  has  been  to  provide  a  manual  for 
‘  congregational  psalmody,  and  he  therefore  felt  warrantetl  to  in- 
‘  troduce  wliatever  nullifications  appeared  desirable  to  render 

*  compositions  better  Httwl  for  the  purpose.’  Hymns  retjuiring 
such  modifications  are  rarely  suitable,  or  capable  of  l)eing  ren- 
licTCil  fit  for  congregational  use,  as  might  lx?  amply  sliewn  from 
Dr.  Urwick’s  unsuccessful  experiments.  He  seems  to  have 
tiumght  it  quite  sufficient  to  change  the  singular  form  into  the 
plural,  in  order  to  render  a  hymn  written  for  the  closet,  and 
suitable  only  for  private  use,  fit  for  public  worship.  In  his  Collec¬ 
tion,  ‘  all  the  hymns  are  in  the  plural  number';  and  here  is  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  effect  of  this  alteration. 

•  J»*su8,  lover  of  01/ r  svnls, 
fVe  to  thee  for  safety 

While  the  ocean  nmnd  us  roHs^ 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high : 

Hide  MA-,  O  our  Saviour,  hide. 

Till  the  storm  of  life  ia  past : 

Sate  iutu  the  haven  guide, 

D  receive  our  souls  at  lost. 

*  Other  refuge  have  fve  iu»ne ; 

All  our  koftes  de/yend  on  thee. 

Leave,  oh  !  leave  us  nut  ;iloiie  ; 

Still  our  strength  and  comfort  be. 

Ail  our  trust  on  thee  is  stayed ; 

;V11  our  help  from  thee  we  bring. 

Cover  each  defenceless  head 

W  itli  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 
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The  italics  will  shew  the  alterations,  which,  in  our  judgement, 
while  they  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  hymn  as  an  expression  of 
personal  and  appropriating  faith  in  the  Saviour,  entirely  fail  to 
render  it  fit  for  public  use.  The  exercises  of  private  devotion 
and  of  social  worship  must  of  necessity  he  of  a  distinct  character; 
and  the  greatest  defect,  perhaps,  in  this  part  of  our  public  wor¬ 
ship,  as  at  ])rcscnt  conducted,  is,  not  tliat  hymns  are  sung  in 
which  the  singular  is  used  by  the  congregation  uniting  in  the 
same  address,  (to  which  we  see  no  very  strong  objection,)  but  that 
hymns  unfit  for  the  use  of  any  congregation,  and  such  as  Dr. 
Watts  could  not  have  designed  for  social  worship,  arc  chosen 
with  little  discrimination; — sometimes  for  no  better  reason  than 
as  having  been  adapted  to  a  favourite  tune;  at  other  times,  as 
bearing  ufmn  a  particular  subject  or  sentiment,  without  regard  to 
its  suitableness  in  other  respects. 

\Vc  could  have  wdshed  that  Dr.  Urwick  had  named  the  )>opuUr 
hvnin  he  refers  to,  which  he  found  given  with  ten  variations  in 
the  first  verse.  Is  it  possible  that  u  hymn  admitting  of  such 
variations,  and  so  obviously  requiring  emendation,  could  ever 
have  liecomc  ‘  popular except  through  the  prevalence  of  bad 
taste,  since  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  destitute  of  any  poetic 
merit  If  such  a  hymn  is  worth  preserving  in  any  8ha{)e,  it 
must  bi'  owing  to  associations  connected  with  it,  from  long  usage, 
which  would  l>e  violated  and  broken  up  by  altering  tlie  phraseo¬ 
logy ;  or  else  as  inibodying  some  Scriptural  idea  or  happy  thought, 
to  which  the  writer  was  unable  to  give  correct  and  musical  ex¬ 
pression,  in  which  case  it  were  lietter  to  recast  the  hymn  alto¬ 
gether.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  to  us  in  the  favourite 
yet  very  indifi’erent  hymn,  beginning, 

‘  Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah.’ 

In  this  hymn,  the  singular  form  is  improper,  not  for  the  reason 
adduced  hy  Dr.  Drwick,  hut  because  the  subject  retjuires  the 
plural.  The  lR»auty  and  propriety  of  the  symliolical  language 
arc  greatly  diminisiied,  when  the  miracuUius  history  of  ancient 
Israel  is  treated  as  allegtirizing  the  life  of  tlie  individual  Christian, 
rather  than  the  course  of  believers  as  a  peculiar  jiooplc, — the 
IskIv  and  church  of  Christ,  'i'he  Divine  title,  Jehovah,  is  that 
which  l>elongs  to  the  Go<l  of  Israel  mure  especially  as  He  who 
“  led  his  |)eople  as  a  flock  by  the  band  of  Moses  and  Aaron.'*' 
The  hymn,  in  its  original  form,  is  faulty  in  other  res)>ects.  The 
want  of  rhyme  iK'trays  the  deficient  skill  of  an  unpractiseil  writer; 
hut  still  more  the  halting  sc'iisc  of  the  second  stanza,  and  the 
tame  and  flat  effect  of  the  line  which  winds  up  the  hymn.  Dis- 
J^atisfied  with  its  sorry  com)>osition,  yet  anxious  to  retain  it, 
various  cdiluis  have  tried  their  hands  at  alteration.  In  the 
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Durham  Selection,  (18*23,)  as  in  Dr.  UrT''ick'*8,  the  plural  form  ii 
8ul)8titutcd  for  the  singular ;  and  a  fourth  verse  is  interpolated, 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest*.  In  the  St.  John's  Chapel 
Selection,  the  plural  form  is  also  adopted,  together  with  some 
verbal  alterations  intended  to  mend  the  verse ;  but  such  rhymes 
as  flaw  and  rentnr,  nnfndde  and  wV/^,  are  worse  tlian  none.  The 
last  verse  is  thus  given  : 

‘  When  \vc  tread  the  verge  (»f  Jordan, 

Hid  our  anxious  fears  subside : 

Bear  us  thro’  death’s  awful  torriMit, 

Laud  us  safe  on  Canaan’s  side  : 

Where  with  Jesus 
We  for  ever  shall  abide.' 

In  the  Shetlield  Selection,  (1819,)  the  hymn  is  given  in  the 
plural  form,  with  slight  variations;  also  in  Hickersteth's  “Chris¬ 
tian  PsalnuKly  ",  and  several  others.  In  Montgomery's  “Chris- 
tiaii  Psalmist",  the  hymn  is  altogether  omitted,  as  if  the  Editor 
coidd  not  bring  himself  to  give  so  miserable  a  specimen  of  versi¬ 
fication  as  the  original  presents,  and  yet  was  afraid  to  touch  it. 
Among  the  original  hymns,  however,  there  is’ one  entitled  ‘  The 
Cliristian  Israel ',  in  which  the  same  allegory  is  very'  beautifully 
treateil.  Mr.  Kelly  has,  among  his  “  Hymns  adapted  for  Social 
Worship ",  one  obviously  in  close  imitation  of  the  old  one,  b€>- 
giuning:— 

‘  Saviour  !  through  the  desert  lead  us ; 

Witliout  thee  we  cannot  go. 

Tln»u  from  cruel  chains  hast  freed  us ; 

Thou  hast  laid  the  tyrant  low. 

Let  thy  presence 

Cheer  us  all  our  journey  through.’ 

The  hymn  is  too  long,  and  the  allegory  is  pursued  too  much 
into  detail,  but  it  is  otlicrwise  an  improvement  upon  the  original. 
Still,  the  elder  members  of  our  congregations,  accustomed  to  the 
sing-song  cadence  of  the  venerable  ditty,  and  connecting  every 
word  witn  the  hivouritc  tunc  to  which  they  have  been  wont  to 
hear  it  sung,  resent  any  alteration,  preferring  old  doggrel  to  new 
poi'try.  It  can  therefore  hardly  he  expected,  that  the  following 
ixdd  attempt  to  recast  the  hymn,  with  some  attention  to  metrical 
correctness,  will  satisfy  the  ‘  good  old  folk.' 

‘  O  Thou  great  Jehovah !  lead  us, 

Pilgrims  through  this  barren  land. 

•  III  Toplady’s  ('ollection,  a  fourth  verse  is  tacked  on,  which  is 
actuallv  in  a  different  metre ! 
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Thou  who  host  from  bpndagc  freed  us. 

Guard  us  with  Thy  mighty  hand. 

Bread  of  heaven ! 

Nourished  by  Thy  grace  we  stand. 

*  As  Thou  didst  in  wondrous  manner 
Guide  Thy  chosen  flock  aright. 

Let  Thy  presence  be  our  banner. 

Cloud  by  day  and  Are  by  night. 

Thy  protection 

Be  our  ^leld.  Thy  word ’bur  light. 

‘  When  we  come  to  Jordan^s  river, 

Should  we  dread  the  swelling  tide. 

Death  of  death,  life’s  Source  and  Giver, 

Bid  the  narrow  stream  divide. 

Joyful  praises 

We  will  sing  on  Canaan’s  side.* 

Congregational  Hymn  Book, 

Other  favourite  hymns  might  be  instanced,  which,  like  the 
quaint  doings  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  the  still  more  mi¬ 
serable  doggrel  of  the  Scotch  Version,  seem  indebted  for  their 
strong  hold  upon  popular  feeling  to  the  mysterious  sublimity 
which  attaches  to  things  indistinctly  intelligible,  indefinite,  and 
shapeless,  or  imposingly  ugly.  The  strongest  feelings  are  gene¬ 
rally  wedded  to  bad  taste.  Beauty  appeals  to  the  senses,  not  to 
the  imagination ;  and  that  which  charms  the  car,  stops  there. 
Dut  the  rude  or  mis-shapen  idol,  the  rustic  rhyme,  the  old  catch 
or  ballad,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  worst  specimens  of  sacred 
verse,  are  often  found  to  excite  and  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
much  more  strongly  than  the  most  finished  productions  of  art. 
The  late  venerable  Mr.  Romaine  is  known  to  have  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Old  Version  of  the  Psalms  to  what  he  styled  the  whims 
of  Dr.  Watts.  The  good  man'^s  bigotry  no  doubt  had  some 
influence  in  perverting  his  taste;  but  to  this  day,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  the  Kirk  retain  their  preference  of  compositions  perfectly 
barbarous  to  English  ears.  Sheer  nonsense  of  course  must  fail 
to  gain  hold  of  the  mind ;  but  there  is  an  approximation  to  non¬ 
sense,  which  is  often  more  captivating  to  certain  minds  than  pure 
and  rigorous  sense.  This  will  account  for  the  fondness  discovered 
for  some  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  very  lowest  order  of  merit, 
which  we  scarcely  dare  to  particularise.  In  one  very  favourite 
hymn,  occurs  a  passage  as  nearly  approaching  to  nonsense  as  can 
well  be  conceived : 

*  Praise  the  Mount ;  oh,  flx  me  on  it, 

Mount  of  God’s  unchanging  love.* 

In  some  ('ullections,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  mend  this; 
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but  correction  destroys  the  charm,  which  li(»  in  llie  no-meauiDg 
itself.  We  will  mention  only  another  precious  composition,  of 
which  this  is  the  first  verse : 

*  O’er  the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness, 

I^>k  my  soul,  be  still,  and  gate  ; 

All  the  promises  do  travail 
With  a  glorious  day  of  grace ; 

Blessed  jubilee ! 

Let  thy  glorious  morning  dawn.' 

If  some  profane  wit  had  composed  this  in  pure  burlesc^uc  of 
our  hymns,  he  could  not  have  produced  anything  more  exauisitely 
ridiculous.  Here  are  six  lines  in  the  shape  of  verso,  but  l>etwecn 
two  only  there  is  the  semblance  of  rhyme,  viz.,  gaze  and  grace, 
which  do  not  rhyme.  What  is  meant  by  ‘  hills  of  darkness',  it 
is  not  for  us  to  explain.  As  to  the  idea  of  all  the  promises  being 
in  travail  with  a  day  of  grace,  we  hardly  know  whether  most  to 
admire  the  correctness  of  the  metaphor  or  the  elegance  of  the 
expression.  But  criticism  is  set  at  defiance  by  the  sublimity  of 
this  hymn.  Mark  the  boldness  of  the  apostrophe  in  another 
stanza : 

*  Fly  abroad,  thou  mighty  Gospel, 

Win  and  conquer,  never  cease  ! 

May  thy  lasting  wide  dominions 
Xlultiply  and  still  increase.* 

Yet  is  this  inane  verbiage  preferred  by  some  worthy  people  to 
the  noblest  compositions  of  sanctified  genius ;  and  to  blot  it  out 
from  our  hymn-woks  would  be  deemed  a  species  of  sacrilege.  In 
the  ‘H'hristian  Psalmist we  6nd  an  attempt  to  substitute  some¬ 
thing  like  sense  and  metre  for  this  hymn,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cot- 
terill,  l)eginning  thus : 

*  O'er  the  realms  of  pagan  darkness 
IiCt  the  eye  of  pity  gaze : 

See  the  kinareds  of  the  people 
l.ost  in  sin's  bewildering  maze ; 

Darkness  brooding 
On  the  face  of  all  the  earth.* 

The  absence  of  rhyme  in  the  last  line  grievously  disappoints 
the  car :  otherwise  tlie  hymn  is  tolerable,  though  not  above  me¬ 
diocrity.  Mr.  Kelly's  hymn, 

*  Yes,  we  trust  the  day  is  breaking,' — 

though  not  an  imitation  of  what  is  not  worth  imitating,  is  a  still 
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better  substitute  for  it,  being  in  the  same  metre.  He  has  also 
mother  in  the  same  strain  : 

*  Men  of  God  !  go  take  your  stations.* 

Hut  the  idea  of  the  hymn,  so  far  as  there  is  an  idea  in  it,  has 
been  far  more  beautifully  expanded  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  one 
of  the  finest  missionary  hymns  in  the  language,  beginning, 

*  **  Let  there  be  light !  **  thus  spake  the  Word.* 

It  will  be  some  time,  however,  before  the  genius  of  Mont¬ 
gomerys  and  the  happy  talent  of  Kelly,  will  succeed  in  driving 
out  of  use  the  cherished  nonsense  which  brings  tears  from  aged 
and  even  reverend  eyes. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  editorial  alterations; — as  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  a  hymn  which  requires  to  be 
materially  altered,  is  not  worth  preserving :  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  rule  arc  such  cases  as  require  a  compromise  with  the  public,  in 
favour  of  a  few  hymns  that  cannot  well  be  spared,  although  of 
small  intrinsic  excellence.  With  regard  to  Watts  himself,  very 
few  of  his  hymns  that  tempt  alteration,  or  really  require  it,  claim 
to  be  retained.  Generally  speaking,  the  best  workmanship  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  best  materials,  and  his  faults  are  most 
prominent  in  the  psalms  that  are  the  least  adapted  to  edification. 
The  fire  of  devotion  and  the  flame  of  poetry  rise  and  fall  to¬ 
gether.  The  want  of  rhyme  is  not  only  a  fault  in  itself,  but,  as 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  remarked,  ^  is  the  cause  of  half  the  faults 
‘  that  may  be  found  in  inferior  compositions, — negligence,  feeble- 
^  ness,  and  prosing.''  And  this  cause  of  negligence  and  feebleness 
has  affected  the  compositions  of  Dr.  Watts,  though  not  to  an 
equal  extent  with  those  of  his  imitators,  by  whom  his  defects 
have  been  ‘  faithfully  adopted  \  while  his  merits  are  unapproach¬ 
able  by  them.  In  a  judicious  revision  of  Watts,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  his  duplicate  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the 
hymns  in  his  first  book,  might  be  struck  out  without  being 
missed ;  and  if  a  proper  distinction  were  made  between  those  of 
the  remainder  which  are  fit  for  congregational  psalmody,  and 
those  which  arc  adapted  only  for  private  use,  tew  alterations 
would  be  necessary  ;  and  none  ought  to  be  made,  that  would  affect 
the  genuineness  of  the  composition. 

Doddridge,  as  a  hymn  writer,  stands  upon  a  very  different 
footing.  He  had  neither  an  ear  for  versification,  nor  any  other 
quality  of  the  poet ;  and  little  in  his  hymns  is  worth  preserving, 
beyond  the  thought,  generally  so  rudely  and  harshly  expressed,  and 
the  fervent  piety  which  they  indicate.  We  do  not  recollect  at 
this  moment  a  single  hymn  of  the  375,  which  is  free  from  the 
marks  of  defective  skill  or  carelessness  in  the  versification,  or  of 
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fftlse  U8tc  in  the  expression.  Accordingly,  no  Editor  thinks  of 
using  his  hymns  without  curtailing  or  altering  them.  The  most 
popular  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  one  beginning, 

‘  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  hear  our  vows/ — 

which  has  been  transferred  to  most  of  our  Collections,  but  with 
variations  that  it  would  be  amusing  to  exhibit.  In  such  a  case, 
no  scruple  needs  be  felt  in  recasting  the  entire  hymn,  or  in  trans. 
lating  it,  as  it  were,  into  correct  phraseology.  Doddridge  can 
long  reuin  his  place  among  hymn-writers  only  upon  this  condition. 
Ilis  book,  as  a  whole,  is  already  laid  aside;  and  it  never  was  in 
extensive  use,  even  as  a  supplement  to  Watts,  for  congregational 
worship.  Its  prevailing  cnaracter,  indeed,  setting  aside  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  |>octic  merit,  is  too  didactic,  too  famUy-ea^fmtory^ 
Yet,  the  name  of  DiHldridge  is  justly  dear,  and  one  would  wish  to 
retain  him  as  a  contributor  to  our  psalmody.  Montgomery,  who 
has  done  ample  justice  to  the  redeeming  qualities  of  his  hymns, 
has  given  twenty-one  of  them  in  his  Christian  Psalmist.  Dr.  H. 
E.  liurder  has  selected  thirty-seven.  In  the  Congre^tional 
Hymn-book,  the  number  taken  from  Doddridge  is  forty-eight;  but 
several  of  them  are  materially  altered,  and  are  accordingly  so  dis¬ 
tinguished.  As  a  specimen,  we  will  take  a  hymn  which,  as 
originally  written,  though  deemetl  worthy  of  selection  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  as  one  of  the  best,  is  singularly  defective  in  rhyme, 
while  the  sliort  metre  particularly  requires  it. 

*  How  swift  the  torrent  rolls, 

That  hastens  to  the  sea ! 

How  strong  the  tide  that  bears  our  souls 
On — to  eternity  ! 

*  Our  fathers,  w’here  are  they  ? 

With  all  they  call’d  their  own ; 

Their  joys  and  griefs,  and  hopes  and  cares. 

And  wealth  and  honour  gone. 

*  There,  where  the  fathers  lie. 

Must  all  the  children  dwell ; 

Xor  other  heritage  ^misscss. 

But  such  a  narrow  cell. 

*  God  of  our  fathers,  hear, 

Thou  everlasting  Friend ! 

While  we,  on  life’s  extremest  verge. 

Our  souls  to  Thee  commend. 

*  Of  all  the  pious  dead 

May  wc  the  footsteps  trace. 

Till  with  them  in  the  land  of  light 
We  dwell  before  ’Thy  face.* 
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Nothing  can  be  more  trite  and  common-place  than  the  iinit 
Tene,  which  seems  scarcely  to  belong  to  the  hymn.  'Fhe  real 
subject  appears  to  have  hem  taken  from  Zeeb.  i.  5,  Your  Fa¬ 
thers,  where  are  they  and  in  the  following  new  edition  of  the 
hymn,  the  8U|>emumerary  verse  is  struck  out. 

'  Oar  fathers,  where  are  they, 

With  all  they  called  ihcir  own  ? 

Their  joys  and  griefs  have  jmssed  away, 

Their  wealth  and  honour  gone. 

*  There,  where  the  fathers  sleep. 

Must  all  their  children  dwell  ; 

Nor  other  heritage  can  keep, 

Than  such  a  narrow  cell. 

*  God  of  our  fathers!  he 

Our  everlasting  Friend, 

Ixird  of  the  dead  and  living !  we 
Our  souls  to  Thee  commend. 

*  Of  all  the  pious  dead. 

May  we  the  footsteps  trace ; 

Till,  gathered  round  our  glorious  Head, 

We  dwell  before  Thy  face. ' 

Longregational  Hymn  Book. 

Few  hymns,  however,  that  require  such  alteration,  have  sub¬ 
stance  enough  to  bear  or  to  repay  the  working'  up  of  the  rude 
outline  into  the  shape  and  polisn  of  poetry ;  and  if  the  hymn  be 
too  familiarly  known,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  risk  the  attempt.  In 
fact,  the  most  complete  success  is  forgiven^  rather  than  admired ; 
and  for  this  reason  in  part,  that  the  alteration  seems  to  reflect 
u])<ju  tlic  want  of  thought,  or  want  of  taste,  betrayed  by  those  who 
have  been  content  wim  the  composition  as  it  stood.  Upon  all 
these  accounts,  the  task  of  a  reviser  is  an  extremely  delicate  and 
thankless  one ;  and,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  he  must  in 
many  cases  submit  to  a  compromise  with  the  public.  After  all, 
the  best  hymns  admit  of  no  improvement.  W^e  must  not  be  mis¬ 
led  by  names.  Cowper  has  written  some  very  prosaic  and  in¬ 
different  hymns,  not  fit  for  public  worship,  and  scarcely  worth  re¬ 
taining,  while  his  reverend  and  unpoetical  co-adjutor  in  the 
OIncy  Hymns,  occasionally  rises  into  excellence.  But,  although 
the  compositions  of  the  Ix^t  poets  are  not  always  the  best  hymns 
in  ]>oint  of  composition,  those  which  are  the  best  in  composition 
arc  generally  found  to  be  the  best  hymns  in  all  respects. 

We  have  before  us  another  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
including  a  selection  from  Dr.  Watts,  edited  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Willcocks,  and  printed  at  Devonport  in  1824^  which  has  the 
merit  of  a  good  arrangement,  and  is  certainly  copious  enough, 
comprising  1131  hymns.  Few  alterations  have  been  introduced 
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in  the  hymns  selected,  and  no  very  fastidious  taste  has  been  dis¬ 
played  in  the  choice  of  hymns,  which  seems  to  have  been  governed 
by  the  subject,  rather  than  by  the  merit  of  the  composition.  Iq 
this  Collection,  all  the  names  of  authors  are  given.  Not  so  in  the 
Selection  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  entitled  “  Three 
liundreii  and  Fifty  Portions  of  the  Rook  of  Psalms  selected  from 
various  V  ersions,  with  a  Collection  of  Six  Hundred  Hymns, 
adapted  for  l*ublic  Worship.'^  In  this  volume,  Dr.  Watts  is  the 
more  unfairly  treated,  because  not  only  is  his  name  suppressed, 
but  there  is  something  like  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  extent  to 
which  the  Editor  has 'made  use  of  his  Version.  ‘Other  Deno- 
*  minations  of  Christians,’  it  is  remarked  in  the  Advertisement, 

‘  had,  in  a  great  degree,  long  enjoyed,  in  Dr.  AV'^atts’s  Version, 

‘  the  true  savour  and  spirit  of  the  Psalter ;  which  entirely  per- 
‘  vade,  with  a  much  closer  adherence  to  the  Original,  the  recent 
‘  Version  of  the  Rev.  William  Goode:  by  the  permission  of  the 
‘  family  of  his  deceased  friend,  the  Editor  has  made  ample  use  of 
‘  the  last  mentioned  Version.’  This  is  an  honourable  testimony 
to  the  merit  of  Dr.  Watts  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that 
it  has  bi'en  greatly  suqmssed,  and  almost  superseded,  by  Mr. 
Goode’s  Version.  No  competent  judge  can  admit  this ;  and  the 
ample  use  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  of  Dr. 
Watts’s  Version,  (nearly  half  the  Psalms  lK‘ing  his,)  sufficiently 
attests  its  KU})erior  excellence.  The  poetical  execution  of  Mr. 
(luode’s  Version  never  rises  above  mediocrity. 

As  we  are  upon  tlie  subject  of  Versions,  this  seems  the  pro^ 
place  to  notic'e  the  New  Version  of  Mr.  Farr,  who  asks  in  his 
Preface,  ‘  Is  it  not  to  be  lamented,  that  these  compositions,  (the 
^  Psalms.)  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  should  not  have  been 
‘  rendcrc<l,  by  some  happy  genius,  into  approved  verse  ?  True,’ 
he  says,  ‘  we  have  Watts,  but  Watts  professes  only  to  write  in 
^  imitation ;  and  we  have  the  classical  Merrick ;  but  Merrick 
‘  professes  not  to  write  for  the  purpose  of  Psalmody.’  A  very 
easy  mode  of  disp4)sing  of  Watts  and  Merrick,  to  make  way  for 
one's  own  Version ;  but  Mr.  Farr  ought  to  have  known  that 
there  were  some  other  names  to  be  disposed  of.  It  is  no  re- 
commendatiou  of  a  Writer,  that  he  either  is,  or  affects  to  be,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  attempts  of  his  prcxlecessors.  That  the  present  W ritcr 
has  essayed  a  task  for  which  he  is  wholly  disqualified,  will  be 
made  plain  to  all  uur  readers  by  a  single  specimen. 

*  Psalm  xxiii. 

‘  (jod  the  Shepherd  of  his  PtopU, 


*  The  I/ord  is  my  shepherd  divine. 
No  want  shall  I  e’er  undergo ; 
Thro*  him  1  in  quiet  redine. 
Where  pastures  abundantly  grow. 
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Psalftis  and  Hynnis. 

*  By  the  borders  of  still  flowing  streams, 

He  leads ;  and  whenever  I  stray. 

My  soul  for  his  namesake  redeems; 

And  guideth  my  feet  in  his  way. 

‘  Though  I  walk  thro*  Death’s  shadowy  vale, 

•  No  evil  or  foe  will  I  fear ; 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  shall  prevail. 

My  defence  ana  my  comforter  there. 

*  My  table  with  plenty  is  spread. 

In  presence  of  fties  tnat  surround; 

With  oil  thou  anointost  my  head. 

My  cup  with  thy  mercy  is  crown’d. 

*  Oh,  surely  such  goodness  and  love 
Insure  to  me  peace  all  my  days ; 

I  shall  dwell  in  his  temple  above. 

There  pay  him  my  tribute  of  praise.* 

In  1829  appeared  a  “  New  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms, 
adapted  for  Devotional  Purjmses,  by  W.  VVrangham  which 
claims  a  passing  notice,  as  being  at  least  as  successful  as  the 
Version  of  Mr.  Farr.  Both,  however,  have  fallen  into  the  absurd 
error  of  supposing,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  fit  the  entire 
book  of  Psalms  for  use  in  Christian  worship,  than  to  versify  them 
as  they  stand,  adhering  to  the  literal  sense.  We  cannot  see  why, 
taking  such  a  view  of  them,  they  should  be  versified  at  all.  The 
old  method  of  chanting  them  as  given  in  the  Public  Translation, 
we  should  much  prefer  to  the  congregational  use  of  a  metrical 
version,  such  as  either  old  Stemhold''8  or  Bishop  Manfs*,  Mr. 
Farr's  or  Mr.  Wrangham's.  The  following  is  a  very  favourable 
specimen  of  the  last  mentioned. 

*  Psalm  li. 

‘  1. 

*  According  to  thy  word, 

L#et  me  thy  mercy  prove ; 

Blot  out  my  past  transgressions.  Lord, 

And  save  me  by  'Thy  love. 

'2. 

*  Wash  me  from  ev’ry  stain 

Which  vice  and  gudi  impart ; 

Let  me,  O  Lord,  Thy  love  regain. 

And  cleanse  my  sinful  heart. 


*  For  a  review  of  Mant’s  Version,  see  Eclect.  Rev.,  2d  Series, 
V*ol.  XX I II.,  p.  1.  For  a  notice  of  £•  G.  Marsh’s  Metrical  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Psalms,  see  76.  3d  Series,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  405.  For  a 
notice  of  Lyte’s  Spirit  of  the  Psalms,  and  Judkins’s  Church  Psalmody, 
Ih,  Vol.  Xil.,  pp.  316,  and  540. 
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‘3. 

*  To  Thee  my  faults  I  own,  •  . 

My  inward  sins  confess ; 

To  Thee  my  great  offence  is  kaewn  ; 
Thou  know’st  my  lanfalnets. 

*  4. 

*  Should'st  Thou  withhold  'Fhy  grace, 

I  dare  not.  Lord,  complain  ; 

For  1  appear  before  Thy  face 
Unholy  and  profane. . 

‘  o. 

‘  Partrtkw  of  tlie  sin 

Kntaird  on  Adam's  race  ; 

M)  thoughts  and  words  arc  all  unclean, 
Till  purified  by  grace. 

‘  6. 

*  Ut'hold  thou  dost  require, 

A  just  and  })erfcct  heart ; 

.  Thou  shalt  my  soul  with  truth  inspire. 

And  wisdom's  aid  impart. 

.  ‘7. 

‘  With  hyssop  sprinkled  o'er. 

My  hi^rt  Thy  love  shall  kno^v, 

And,  freed  from  sin's  vindictive  pow'r, 
Be  white  as  spotless  snow. 

‘  R. 

*  Make  me  with  joy  to  hear, 

()  Lord,  Thy  {uird'ning  voice  ; 
Assuage  my  pain,  my  spirit  cheer. 

Alia  bid  my  liones  rejoice. 

'9,  10,  11. 

*  All  my  transgressions  heal. 

Thy  cleansing  grace  imjiart ; 

Jjct  me  Thy  Holy  Spirit  feel. 

To  purify  my  heart. 

‘  12,  13. 

‘  To  me  Thy  love  restore, 

F rom  trouble  set  me  free ; 

That  sinners  may  Thine  aid  implore, 
And  turn  in  faith  to  Thee. 

‘  14. 

‘  Though  blood  my  conscience  stain, 

To  me  salvation  bring  ; 

I^t  me  Thy  pirrd'ning  grace  obtain, 
.And  of  thy  goodness  sing. 
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M5. 

*  O  OoD,  my  lipA  unclose. 

That  I  my  voice  may  raise ; 

Then  whilst  my  heart  observes  Thy  laws, 

My  mouth  shall  speak  Thy  praise. 

'  16,  17. 

'  Could  flocks  and  herds  atone, 

1  would  an  off 'ring  make ; 

But  Thou  a  contrite  heart  alone 
As  sacrifice  wilt  take. 

'  18. 

'  O  let  Thy  peace  and  love 
O’er  Zion's  city  spread  ; 

Build  up  her  walls,  her  w'orks  approve, 

And  blessings  round  her  shed. 

*  19. 

*  Then  shall  their  oflT  'rings  rise 

In  truth  and  righteousness  ; 

Thou  shalt  receive  their  sacrifice. 

And  all  Thy  people  bless.* 

These  various  misjudged  and  abortive  attempts — and  to  enume¬ 
rate  all  would  form  a  long  catalogue — serve  but  to  illustrate  still 
more  strikingly  by  contrast  the  extraordinary  merit  and  general  feli¬ 
city  of  Dr.  Watta,  who  not  only  led  the  way  in  shewing  the  true 
use  to  be  made  of  the  Psalms,  but,  in  his  happier  imitations,  has 
never  been  surpassed.  We  have  no  fear,  therefore,  that  his 
compositions  will  ever  come  to  be  disused,  although  his  book  ma^y 
be  superseded ;  but  we  are  anxious  that  neither  the  name  of  their 
Author  should  be  unrighteously  suppressed,  nor  their  genuineness 
be  destroyed  by  injudicious  imprm^ments, 

A  revised  ^ition  of  Watts  is  a  desideratum y  in  which  the 
psalms  and  hymns  never  used,  and  ineligible,  might  be  omitted, 
and  some  retrenchments  be  made  in  the  remainder ;  but  the  most 
embarrassing  question  would  respect  the  arrangement.  The 
division  into  four  books,  each  having  its  separate  numeration,  is 
confessedly  inconvenient.  Y et,  if  any  other  distribution  he  adopted, 
(as  in  Uippon's  Arrangement,)  the  genuineness  of  the  l)ook  seems 
destroyed,  though  not  of  its  contents.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  objection  ought  to  have  much  weight,  but  we  could  not  but 
advert  to  it.  A  more  serious  objection  to  disturbing  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  regards  the  Psalms,  is  the  one  stated  by  Dr.  Allen : 
*  that  the  Psalms  are  too  interesting  and  important,  and  too 
‘  familiar  to  the  reader,  to  allow  their  order  to  be  broken  up  and 
‘  destroyed.’  We  lay  no  stress  upon  giving  the  Psalms  in  their 
order  of  succession  in  the  Bible ;  but  we  are  unwilling  that  they 
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fihoulil  be  merged,  as  it  were,  in  the  general  name  of  Hymns, 
instead  of  forming  a  distinct  feature  of  our  Psalmody.  We  took 
occasion  to  intimate  in  a  former  article  our  conviction  that  even 
the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  Psalter  has  had  a 
beneficial  effect,  in  preventing  a  wider  departure  from  the  true 
spirit  of  worship  in  this  part  of  the  public  service.  The  use  of 
tne  Psalms  has  placed  and  kept  before  us  a  fixed  standard  of  de¬ 
votional  taste,  a  pattern  ana  model  of  that  eucharistic  worship 
which  ought  to  lie  a  very  chief  part  of  the  service  of  the  Christian 
sanctuary.  Vet,  so  little  have  the  Psalms  been  regardetl  as  a 
model  by  mo<lern  hymn-writers,  that,  take  away  those  which 
are  simple  versions,  or  imitations,  or  paraphrases  of  particular 
Psalms,  and  we  shall  find  few  compositions  that  breathe  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Psalmody.  The  voice  of  thanksgiving  is 
rarely  heard  in  our  churches  or  our  tabernacles,  except  in  the 
strains  of  Watts. 

On  this  account,  then,  wc  feel  some  reluctance  to  give  up  the 
old  division  into  Psalms  and  Hymns.  Yet,  as  the  Psalms  are 
not  altogether  of  a  eucharistic  or  devotional  nature,  many  being 
historical,  prophetic,  didactic,  or  a  elegiac,  much  is  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  a  classification  founded  upon  their  8}>ecific  character ;  and 
in  that  case,  the  hymns  of  similar  complexion  might  be  properly 
classed  with  them.  Thus  we  should  not  have  to  turn  to  different, 
books  for  Psalm  viii.,  so  admirably  rendered  in  Dr.  Watts’s 
Common  Metre  Version,  and  Hymn  62  of  Rook  I.,  which  would 
have  l>ecn  sufficient  to  immortalize  the  name  of  the  Writer,  had 
he  written  no  other.  Roth  are  hymns  of  praise  to  the  Redeemer. 
So  Hymn  Ixxix.,  R.  I.,  is  in  fact  an  imitation  of  the  xixth  Psalm. 
It  is  unnecessary'  to  multiply  references,  to  shew  that  Dr.  Watts 
has  adopted  a  plan  of  arrangement,  suited,  indeed,  to  meet  the 
prejudices  of  his  day  in  favour  of  a  servile  and  almost  exclusive 
use  of  the  Psalter,  but  not  recommended  by  permanent  utility  or 
propriety.  If  such  an  edition  of  Watts,  revised,  abridged,  and 
arranged  as  we  propose,  were  executed  so  as  to  give  general 
satisfaction,  (a  thing  only  not  im]>088ible,)  it  might  after  a  while 
be  safely  incorporated  with  our  supplemental  hymnology  ; — but 
not  before. 

A  word  or  two  respecting  the  various  Collections  intended  to 
be  supplemental  to  M  atts.  Of  these,  so  far  as  our  information 
serves  us,  four  only  have  gained  an  extensive  circulation ;  namely. 
Dr.  Uip}Hm’s  Selection,  wliich  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  sort  of 
monopoly  ;  the  Rev.  George  Rurder’s  Supplement,  which  has 
run  through  between  twenty  and  thirty  editions;  the  Rev.  T. 


•  Eclect.  Rev.,  3d  Series,  Vol.  XIII.,  (May.  183.^».)  Articlf, 
Ptahmidy  and  Hymnoliigy, 
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Russcirs,  which  is  certainly  superior  to  either  ;  and  the  New 
Baptist  Selection,  which,  though  not  so  good  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  is  superseding  Dr.  Hippon's  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
congregations  of  that  denomination.  Dr.  Collyer'^s  Collection 
(1812)  was  in  all  respects  a  failure.  Of  the  979  hymns,  not  half 
are  adapted  for  public  worship ;  and  the  arrangement,  under  the 
names  of  the  authors,  is  the  worst  possible  for  a  hymn-book.  The 
bulk  and  price  of  the  volume  also  precluded  its  being  extensively 
ido])ted.  Tlie  Leeds  Supplement  (1822)  exhibits  the  marks  of 
great  care  and  pains ;  but  the  *  Scriptural  arrangement  ^  which 
has  been  adopted,  has  led  the  Editors  to  choose  hymns  less  with 
reference  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  than  as  bearing  upon  particular 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  connexion  between  the  nymn  and  the 
motto  is  often  extremely  slight  and  equivocal,  and  many  are  con¬ 
fessedly  of  n  very  prosaic  character.  To  these  objections  we 
must  add,  the  alterations  introduced,  which  are  not  dways  judi¬ 
cious,  and  the  suppression  of  the  authors'*  names.  The  Durham 
Selection  ^  (18^)  is  also  anonymous,  as  regards  both  the  author¬ 
ship  and  the  editorship.  No  alterations  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  the  collection  has  the  merit  of  being  well  arranged, 
copious,  and  cheap.  But  we  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the 
taste  shewn  in  the  compilation. 

We  believe  that  we  have  enumerated  all  the  principal  Se¬ 
lections  supplemental  to  Watts  now  in  circulation,  except  the  one 
just  publisned  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
of  which  we  shall  here  say  nothing,  as  it  will  more  properly  com# 
under  distinct  notice.  That  there  was  room  for  suen  a  publi¬ 
cation,  and  an  urgent  demand  for  it,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  and 
if  the  denomination  for  whose  use  it  has  been  compiled  should  not 
prove  more  difficult  to  be  pleased  than  the  Baptist  denomination, 
this  hymn-book,  though  it  cannot  be  expected  to  give  universal 
satisfaction,  stands  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  unity,  as  well  as  a  bond  of  union,  among  the  Churches 
of  the  Independent  order. 

Such  was  formerly  Dr.  Watts^'s  Psalms  and  Hymns,  long  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  by  common  coilsent,  with¬ 
out  any  act  of  uniformity  to  compel  its  adoption.  And  never,  we 
trust,  will  the  volume  be  laid  aside,  which  has  so  long  been  the 
evangelical  standard  of  our  public  worship,  till  the  broad  seal  of 
common  consent  shall  have  l)een  conspicuously  affixed  to  whatever 
revised  edition  of  Dr.  Watts's  pr^uctions  and  supplemental 
hymn-book  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  superseding  it  in  general 
use,  as  a  devotional  standard  and  metrical  ritual. 

This  article  has  extended  much  beyond  our  original  intention,  or 
wc  should  be  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  upon  wnat  is,  after  all,  at 
much  more  important  than  the  beauties  of  composition,  as  the  end  it 
more  excellent  than  the  means ;  namely,  the  true  design  and^ua^  of 
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Psalmody.  In  our  last  Numbt'r,  wc  noliccil  an  admirable  work  on 
the  “Manner  of  Prayer'’:  a  work  on  the  Manner  of  Psalmody 
is  not  less  needed.  In  no  i>art  of  our  public  service  is  an  entire 
reform  more  im]K’ratively  demanded.  Till  our  ministers  can  be 
induced  to  take  the  entire  direction  of  this  essential  part  of  con¬ 
gregational  worship  into  their  own  hands,  and  seilulously  to 
(lualify  themselves  for  the  com})€tcnt  discharge  of  this  part  of 
their  duty,  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice  it  may  involve, — the  jire- 
paration  of  the  best  hymn-books  will  be  of  small  avail.  A  bad 
reader,  a  self- conceited  and  intractable  clerk,  or  a  noisy,  ill- trained 
choir,  if  suffered  to  usurp  the  management,  will,  in  spite  of  all 
that  poets,  and  eilitors,  and  musical  composers  can  do  to  raise  the 
character  of  our  psalmody,  mar  the  effect,  and  frustrate  the  very 
purimse  of  the  service.  Hut  the  solemn  and  decent  performance 
of  tlie  l)C8t  chosen  hymns  to  the  liost  adapted  harmonies,  delight¬ 
ful  as  it  would  render  our  congregational  singing,  which  is  too 
oAcn  a  disgusting  annoyance,  hostile  to  devotional  feeling,— even 
this  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  Those  feelings  require  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  which  sacred  harmony  was  intended  to  express ;  the  euchi- 
ristic  spirit  of  psalmody  requires  to  be  awakened  and  brought  into 
play ;  our  singing  must  again  become  what  it  was  in  the  early 
days  of  Protestantism, — an  exercise  of  the  heart,  an  ‘  ingredient  in 
*  the  happiness  of  social  life,’  a  solace  in  affliction,  a  holy  mirth  in 
seasons  of  chet'rfulness,  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  the  perpetual 
confession  of  faith  in  the  language  of  hope  and  love,  the  best  ex¬ 
citer  of  the  social  affections,  the  very  tuning  of  the  mind  for  the 
other  exercises  of  piety  and  for  the  active  service  of  God. 


Art.  II.  The  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  England,  from 
the  Hefttriimtioii  under  Henry  VIII.  By  Thomas  Price.  In  two 
Volumes.  \'ol.  I.  dvo.  London,  ld3(). 

VKUV  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  is  aw’arc  that  it 
is  not  on  the  high  road  his  taste  is  most  likely  to  be  gratified. 
We  may  pass  through  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  from 
Axminstcr  to  the  Land’s  End,  and  know  little  after  all  of  the 
Wauties  of  the  country.  But,  in  many  a  private  and  almost  un- 
frt'quented  path,  following  the  course  of  the  valley  and  the  stream, 
tlic  adventurer  will  Ik?  rewarded  for  his  wandering,  by  frequent 
bursts  of  the  most  lovely  and  magnificent  scenery.  So  it  is  in 
history.  It  is  not  always  on  the  beaten  road,  that  we  find  its  most 
lieautiful  and  interesting  scenes.  Historians,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  are  attracted  by  the  grand  and  more  prominent  events 
of  nations,  w  hich  stand  out  from  the  rest  like  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  natural  landscape ;  while  they  often,  from  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  pass  those  events  unnoticed,  which  would  be  most 
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im|K)rtant  and  interesting  to  the  reader.  Wars  and  parliamentary 
pn)creding8  occupy  the  principal  place  in  history;  but  a  very 
slight  degree  of  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  national  happiness.  Such  changes,  indeed,  as  the 
Heformation,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  are  too  vast,  and 
involve  consequences  too  momentous,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Hut  the  strife  of  opinions,  in  our  own  country,  between  the  hie¬ 
rarchy  and  its  op|>oncnt8,  has,  in  many  cases,  met  with  inadequate 
notice.  Ilume  takes  hut  a  brief  and  cursory  view  of  the  Puritans ; 
and  though  even  his  reluctant  praise  is  sometimes  extorted,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  he  regards  them  with  a  contempt  which  he  scarcely 
takes  any  ])ain8  to  conceal.  Yet  it  is  amongst  the  early  Puritans, 
that  we  meet  with  most  touching  instances  of  piety  patient  in 
suffering,  and  heroic  in  action.  Even  on  Hume's  own  confession, 
it  is  to  the  Puritans  we  owe  all  the  freedom  of  the  British  con¬ 
stitution. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  useful,  to  trace  the  successive  struggles 
of  infant  liberty.  The  opposers  of  that  despotism  in  church  and 
state,  which  was  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts,  were  branded,  indeed,  with  the  most  oppro¬ 
brious  names ;  and,  like  the  early  Christians,  were  accused  of  sc- 
dition  and  treason ;  but  their  principles  eventually  prevailed, 
beyond  their  cx|)cctation8 ;  and  the  progress  of  free  inquiry  has 
led,  in  the  present  age,  to  a  general  justification  of  their  conduct, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  those  opinions  for  which  tliey  were  im- 
prisoucnl  and  died. 

Our  later  historians  have  made  a  great  approach  towards  ren¬ 
dering  justice  to  these  injured  and  neglected  men ;  but,  though 
such  writers  as  Hallam  and  Mackintosh  have  done  much  to 
rescue  their  memory  from  undeserved  obloquy,  a  history  of  Non¬ 
conformity,  is,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  desideratum  in  our  literature. 
Neal's  History,  though,  in  its  way,  invaluable,  is  far  from  being 
attractive  to  general  readers.  It  is  too  bulky,  and  is  occupied  too 
much  with  dry  and  lengthy  documents.  The  History  of  Dissent 
by  Hogue  and  Bennett,  relates  chiefly  to  the  later  times  of  Non¬ 
conformity.  No  subject  contains  materials  more  precious,  or  more 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  a  work  of  intense  interest.  It  has 
within  itself,  all  the  fearful  elements  of  tragedy :  the  struggle  of 
deadly  passions ;  the  force  of  stern  and  lofty  principle ;  great  de: 
^igns,  and  noble  sacrifices.  There  arc  also  characters  in  high 
stations,  kings  and  the  rulers  of  the  hierarchy ;  great  minds,  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  learning  of  their  am;  there  is  successAil 
malice,  and  suffering  virtue.  And  the  shifting  scenes  present  to 
our  view,  the  secret  midnight  meeting  for  prayer,  the  capture,  tho 
prison,  the  stake.  Such  arc  the  fearful  indd^ts  of  the  Puritanic 
nistory.  It  only  needs  an  adequate  pen,  to  make  such  ^  work 
one  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  whole  community. 
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It  is  to  be  lamented  also,  that  we  have  no  biography  of  our  non¬ 
conformist  ancestors,  composed  especially  for  the  young.  Our 
children  ought  to  be  early  informed  of  the  principles  and  the 
heroic  deaths  of  their  forefathers.  A  b4>ok  of  this  kind  is  wanted, 
not  exceeding  in  sixe  the  Abridgement  of  Goldsmith's  History  of 
England,  for  the  use  of  Dissenting  schools  and  families.  Such  a 
woA,  containing  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  nonconformist 
historV)  composed  by  a  man  of  genius  and  piety,  and  adorned 
with  tlie  graces  of  elegant  literature,  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
present  and  to  future  generations. 

The  social  importance  of  English  Dissenters  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  classes.  The  vastness  and  per¬ 
petual  increase  of  their  numbers,  their  intelligence,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  political  world,  combine  to  make  it  impossible  thst 
they  should  be  held  in  contempt,  as  in  former  times ;  while,  if 
the  ruling  powers  were  inclined  to  persecute  them,  it  would  be  t 
most  dangerous  experiment.  It  is  amusing  in  the  present  day, 
to  read  the  lamentation  of  Sandys,  a  bishop  of  London  in  Eliza¬ 
beth's  reign:  ‘There  is  a  conventicle,  or  rather  a  conspiracy, 

‘  breeding  in  London . If  these  seditious  and  tumultuous 

‘  beginnings  lie  not  met  withal  in  time,  they  will  in  short  space 
•  grow  to  great  inconvenience.'  What  would  be  his  Lordship's 
astonishment,  could  he  rise  from  his  grave,  and  see  the  numto 
of  conventicles  now,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  kingdom  ?  How  would  he  burst  with  rage  and 
spite,  at  finding  the  nonconformist  spirit  so  utterly  beyond  his 
control  ? 

The  identity  of  the  cause  of  modem  Dissenters  with  that  of 
the  Lollards  and  the  Puritans,  is,  to  us,  a  matter  of  high  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  belong  to  the  religious  communion 
which  is  one  with  them.  Far  be  it,  very  far,  from  us  to  deny 
the  existence  of  piety  within  the  Establishment  in  the  worst 
times ;  yet  we  feel  that  we  are  not  wrong  in  regarding  the  history 
of  nonconformity  in  this  country,  as  the  history  of  its  religion. 
The  ecclesiastical  annals  of  our  land  shew  that  the  struggle  of 
the  hierarchy  has  been,  not  with  sectarianism,  but  with  piety 
itself.  For,  though  some  of  the  subjects  of  controversy,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Reformation,  seem  to  us  puerile,  they  were 
jret  important,  as  they  involved  the  rights  of  conscience.  The 
mat  error  of  the  national  Church,  from  the  beginning,  has  been, 
that  she  has  cast  out  from  her  bosom,  those  who  were  men  of 
conscience,  the  most  holy  and  noble  within  her  pale ;  while  the 
unprincipled,  who  would  conform  to  any  thing,  were  retained  as 
a  useless  burden  and  a  curse.  In  the  hands  of  the  persecuting 
pnrty,  the  Church  became  the  filter  of  the  nation,  purifying  that 
which  passed  through  it,  while  it  retained  the  corruption  and 
dregs. 
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Of  some  ]>crioris  in  our  history,  an  incorrect  estimate  has  long 
prevailed.  In  certain  eases,  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
JM^ccs8ion  of  Elizabeth,  immediately  after  her  cruel  sister,  caused 
her  to  be  welcomed  with  the  most  joyful  acclamations.  This 
was  natural,  for  almost  any  monarch  would  have  appeared  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  after  such  a  monster  as  Mary.  Vet,  on  a  calm  and  im¬ 
partial  review  of  her  government,  how  little  claim  has  she  to  be 
called  ‘the  good  queen  Hess'!  Her  reign  is,  in  many  respects^ 
the  disgrace  of  the  British  annals.  The  hardships  which  the  lady 
Elizabeth  had  herself  undergone,  produced  no  good  effect  ou  her 
character,  and  led  to  no  sympathy  with  the  persecuted.  In¬ 
tolerance,  and  the  most  revolting  despotism,  marked  the  whole 
course  of  her  life.  She  certainly  displayed  no  ordinary  wisdom  in 
the  choice  of  her  ministers,  of  whom  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and 
some  others,  exhibited  a  leaning  towards  liberal  measures,  not 
always  agreeable  to  their  mistress.  The  bishops,  with  some  noble 
exceptions,  were  ready  tools  in  the  execution  of  her  intolerant 

t)ur|)oses.  With  the  exception  of  Grindal,  who  was  deposed  for 
lis  liberality,  those  who  filled  the  office  of  primate  were  as  fierce 
and  unrelenting  as  the  despot  herself  could  desire.  The  names 
of  Parker  and  Whitgift,  together  with  Bancroft  and  Laud  in 
subsequent  reigns,  are  pre-eminent  in  the  annals  of  Protestant 
persecutions. 

But,  as  usually  happens,  the  severity  of  the  Church  only  in¬ 
creased  the  numbers  of  the  disaffected ;  and  it  was  with  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  rage  the  Queen  and  her  bishops  saw  the  rapid  growth 
of  Puritanism.  Fuller,  in  his  quaint  style,  says:  ‘Now  noncon- 
‘  formity  in  the  dales  of  King  Edward  was  conceived,  which 
‘  afterward  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  (but  beyond  the  sea  at 
‘  Frankfort)  was  born ;  which  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
‘  was  nursed  and  weaned;  which  under  King  James  grew  up  a 
‘  young  youth,  or  tall  stripling ;  but  towards  the  end  of  Charles 
‘  nis  reign,  shot  up  into  the  full  strength  and  stature  of  a  man, 
‘  able,  not  only  to  cope  with,  but  to  conquer,  the  hicrarchie,  its 
‘  adversary.’ 

Elizabeth  has  been  usually  lauded  as  the  restorer  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  ;  but  it  admits  of  question,  whether  she  was  not  rather 
a  grievous  impediment  to  the  progress  of  religious  truth.  At 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  the  public  mind  was  certainly  in 
favour  of  an  extensive  reform  in  the  Church. 

‘  The  Puritan  party  at  this  period/  says  Mr.  Price,  '  was  far  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  has  been  customary  with  a 
certain  class  of  writers,  to  represent  them  as  few  in  number,  mean  In 
rank,  morose  in  temper,  and  contracted  in  their  views.  But  the  veir 
reverse  of  this  was  the  case.  We  have  already  seen  that  Eh'sabetha 
first  bishops  approved  of  the  Puritan  objections,  though  they  did  not 
feel  justified  in  exposing  the  nation  to  the  return  of  Ptipery,  by  refuaiDg, 
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on  this  account,  to  conform  to  the  prescribed  ceremonies.  A  rtry 
large  pro|>ortion  of  the  clergy  was  shewn,  by  the  division  in  the  cob. 
vocation,  to  entertain  the  same  views.  They  prevailed  throughout 
the  kingdom,  especially  amongst  tlie  most  zealous  and  devout  both  of 
the  clerg\'  and  of  the  laity.  Many  members  of  Cambridge  University 
were  deej)ly  imbued  with  Puritanism,  and  the  Parliament  was  no  less 
affected  with  it.  Kven  the  (^110011*8  council  contained  persons  whose 
learning  was  decisively  in  this  direction,  so  that  nothing  but  Elizabeth's 
intlexilde  purpose',  based  on  her  half-popish  crceil,  prevented  its  be¬ 
coming  the  religion  of  the  land.  I  conceive,'*  says  one  of  the  most 
accurate  and  impartial  of  historians,  “  the  Church  of  England  party, 
that  is,  the  party  adverse  to  any  species  of  ecclesiastical  change,  to 
have  iHH'n  the  least  numerous  of  the  three  (Catholic,  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Puritan)  during  this  reign  ;  still  excepting,  as  1  have  said,  the 
neutrals,  who  commonly  make  a  numerical  majority,  and  are  counted 
along  with  the  dominant  religion.  The  Puritans,  or  at  least  those 
who  rather  favoured  tlien),  had  a  majority  among  the  Protestant  gentry 
in  the  Queen's  days.  It  is  agreed  on  alf  hands,  and  is  quite  manifest, 
that  they  predominated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hut  that  house 
was  c<»mjKised,  as  it  has  ever  been,  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors, 
and  as  much  represented  the  general  wish  of  the  community  when  it 
demandeil  a  further  reform  in  religious  matters,  as  on  any  other  sul)- 
jects.  One  wotild  imagine,  by  the  manner  in  which  some  express 
themselves,  that  the  discontented  were  a  small  faction,  who  by  some 
uiuiccountable  means,  in  des{>ite  of  the  government  and  the  nation, 
formed  a  majority  of  all  Parliaments  under  Elizabeth  and  her  two 
succesfairs.”  *  {llallam,  Const,  Hist,  i.  257.)’  pp.  lf>2,  3. 

The  ruling  spirit  of  the  storm,  during  the  latter  period  of  this 
reign,  was  Whitgift,  who  was  a  renegade  from  puritanism. 
llis  dark  soul  delighted  in  cruelty;  and  his  conduct  towards 
Cartwright,  his  former  opponent  in  theological  controversy,  seems 
to  partake,  in  no  slight  measure,  of  spite  and  revenge.  That  bis 
severities  were  disapproved  of  by  some  belonging  to  the  court, 
appears  firom  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Lord  Treasurer  Bur¬ 
leigh. 

‘  But  now,  my  gixn!  lord,"  he  says,  by  chance  I  am  come  to 
the  si^ht  of  an  instrument  of  twenty-four  articles  of  great  length  and 
curiosity,  found  in  a  Komish  style,  to  examine  all  manner  of  ministers 
in  this  time,  without  distinction  of  persons.  Which  articles  are  en¬ 
titled,  Ajmd  lMfHi)eth,  May,  1584,  to  be  executed,  ex  officio  mero,  &c., 

. w'hich  T  have  read,  and  hud  so  curiously  penned,  so  full  of 

branches  and  circumstances,  as  I  think  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  use 
not  so  many  questions  to  comprehend  and  trap  their  preys. 

•  **  I  know'  your  canonists  can  defend  these  with  all  their  particles ; 
but  surely,  under  your  grace's  correction,  this  judicial  and  canonical 
sifting  of  poor  ministers  is  not  to  edify  or  reform.  And  in  charity,  I 
think,  they  ought  not  to  answer  to  all  these  nice  points,  except  t^y 
were  very  notorious  otfenders  in  papistry  or  heresy.  Now,  my  good 
lord,  bear  with  my  scribbling.  I  write  with  a  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
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scifncc.  1  Jesire  the  peace  of  the  church.  I  dosire  concord  and  unity 
in  the  exercise  of  our  religion.  I  favour  no  sensual  and  >vilful  recu¬ 
sants*  But  I  conclude,  that,  according  to  my  simple  judgement,  this 
kind  of  proceeding  is  too  mucli  favouring  of  the  liomish  inquisition, 
and  is  rather  a  device  to  seek  for  offenders,  than  to  reform  any.  This 
is  nut  the  charitable  instruction  that  I  thought  was  intended.  If 
these  poor  ministers  should,  in  some  few  points,  have  any  scrupulous 
conceptions  fit  to  be  removed,  this  is  not  a  charitable  way,  to  send 
them  to  answer  to  your  common  registrar,  upon  so  many  articles  at 
one  instant,  without  any  commodity  of  instruction  by  your  registrar, 
whose  office  is  only  to  receive  their  answers.  By  which  the  parties 
are  first  subject  to  condemnation,  before  they  be  taught  their  error.”* — 


;  sutuect  to  con 

(Slrypes  fr/iitgif,  i.  310,  App.  ix.  p.  104.)*  pp.  339,  40. 

*rhc  character  of  the  masculine  Queen  and  swearing  Head  of 
{\\c  Church,  is  thus  impartially  and  admirably  given  by  Mr.  Price. 

*  Her  personal  character  has  been  variously  drawn.  By  the  writers 
of  one  party,  she  has  been  represented  as  eminently  devout,  imbued 
with  the  spirit,  and  influenced  both  in  her  private  and  public  conduct 
by  the  principles  of  religion  ;  while  their  opponents  have  described 
her  as  a  compound  of  dissimulation,  cruelty,  and  lust.  A  medium 
course  between  these  conflicting  representations  will  be  found  most 
accordant  with  the  facts  of  her  history,  and  the  known  temper  of  her 
mind.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  her  distinguished  talents. 
They  were  of  a  masculine  order,  and  even  better  fitted  to  inspire  awe, 
and  to  secure  obedience,  than  to  command  regard.  They  were  more 
suited  to  the  sovereign  than  the  female,  and  were  shown  in  the 
skilful  selection  of  her  counsellors,  and  in  her  steady  adherence  to 
that  line  of  policy  which  her  own  judgement  and  their  suggestions 
alike  approved.  She  knew  what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  her  crown, 
as  well  as  any  sovereign  in  Europe ;  and  could,  for  the  most  part, 
command  even  her  weakness  and  attachments  when  this  was  concerned. 
Her  religion  was,  like  that  of  most  princes,  a  thing  of  policy  and  form. 
Protestant  in  name,  but  papist  in  spirit,  she  attended  to  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  parts  of  worship,  but  was  utterly  destitute  of  that  reverence  for 
the  Deity,  without  which  external  services  cannot  be  pleasing  in  his 
sight.  The  part  which  Elizabeth  acted  in  restoring  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England,  has  caused  her  to  be  ranked  as  a  religious  wo¬ 
man.  Her  virtues  have  been  exaggerated,  and  her  defects  cautiously 
concealed,  by  the  advocates  of  that  Church,  so  that  her  religious  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  totally  misapprehended.  She  has  received  credit  for 
principles  of  which  she  was  totally  destitute  ;  and  has  been  exhibited 
as  a  pattern  of  virtues,  no  one  of  which  appeared  in  her  deportment. 
She  was  strongly  attached  to  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  dogmas  and 
rites  of  the  Romish  church,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  threatened 
her  bishops  with  a  re-instatement  of  the  ancient  faith.  Warmly  op* 
]K)sed  to  an  increase  of  preaching  ministers,  she  contended,  with  sin¬ 
gular  inconsistency,  that  it  was  good  for  the  church  to  have  but  few, 
and  that  three  or  four  were  enough  for  a  country.  Her  own  attend¬ 
ance  on  their  sermons  was  infrequent,  being  chiefly,  if  not  entirely. 
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confined  tu  the  seaMuii  uf  Lent.  She  was  frequently  in  the  use  of  pro- 
fane  oaths,  and  sometimes  treated  her  bisliops  witli  an  insulting  asperity. 
The  bishop  of  London,  having  on  one  occasion,  when  preaching  before 
her,  refiectetl  on  the  vanity  displayed  by  manv  ])ersons  in  their  ap¬ 
parel,  she  told  her  attendants,  that  if  he  *  held  more  discourses  on 
such  mutters,  slie  would  fit  him  for  heaven,  but  he  should  walk  thither 
without  a  staff,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him  *  Such  was  the 
personal  character  of  the  queen,  of  whom  the  Church  of  England  boasts 
as  her  restorer  and  ornament. 

*  The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Elizabeth  grew  naturally  out  of 
her  temiHir  and  principles.  Her  arbitrary  disposition  led  her  to  sus- 
|)ect  and  strongly  to  oppose  the  bold  spirit  of  inquiry  on  which  puri- 
taiiisra  was  engrafted,  while  her  hatred  of  spiritud  religion  prompted 
her  to  discountenance  and  punish  its  most  zealous  advocates.  The 
vital  form  which  piety  assumed  in  the  ministrations  of  the  puritans, 
C4iuld  not  fail  to  Ik*  offensive  to  a  sovereign  so  ignorant  of  its  nature. 
The  c*cclesiasticai  administration  was  based  on  an  unchristian  and 
mischievous  principle.  It  employed  force  instead  of  persuasion,  and 
substituted  temporal  re^v'nrds  for  the  blessings  of  the  gosj>el  dispensa¬ 
tion.  The  supremacy  over  the  church  was  an  assumption  which  no 
laws  can  justify,  and  which  brought  with  it  a  thousand  elements  of 
secularity  and  corruption.  It  regarded  religion  as  a  matter  of  state 
p<»licy,  and  the  church  as  a  creature  of  parliamentary  statutes.  The 
diffusion  of  the  one,  and  the  stability  of  the  other,  were  sought  to  be 
I  advanced  by  the  same  agency  as  was  employed  in  mere  political  af- 

I  fairs.  Wealth  and  rank  were  conferred  on  the  ministers  of  a  favoured 

^  sect,  who  riquiid  the  patronage  which  they  received,  by  vesting  their 

*  app<»intments  in  the  crown.  The  splendour  of  the  hierarchy  was 

!  thus  heightened,  but  its  piety  was  enfeebled.  What  it  gained  in  tem- 

^  p<»nil  dignity,  it  lost  in  moral  strength.  The  tide  of  corruption  set  in 

i  .strongly ;  and,  though  its  course  was  for  a  season  arrested,  it  ulti¬ 

mately  carriwl  away  every  obstruction,  and  forced  its  noxious  watcra 
I  through  a  thousand  channels. 

!  *  The  treatment  which  the  puritans  received  from  the  government 

of  Elizabeth,  was  jwt>gre8sively  severe.  In  the  early  part  of  her  reign, 
many  of  the  bishops  were  friendly  to  their  cause,  but  their  views  were 
nuHlified  by  the  collisions  which  ensued. 

•  ••••• 

‘  The  sufferings  of  the  puritans  during  the  primacy  of  Whitgift  are 
not  to  Ik  paralleled  in  the  history  of  protestant  intolerance;  unless, 
piThaps,  an  exception  may  be  made  of  the  times  of  the  second  Charles. 


•  ‘  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  having  refused  to  alienate  some  of  the  pos- 
fWssion.H  of  his  see,  for  the  iKnefit  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  Hatton,  Eliaa- 
b(*th  wn»te  to  him  the  following  laconic  epistle  : 

“  Pnnid  prelate, 

**  You  know  what  you  were  iKfore  I  made  you  what  you  are ;  if 
you  d«»  not  imnuHliately  comply  with  my  request,  by  G —  I  will  oo- 
frock  you.  Emzabktii.’” 

I 
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The  minii)or  of  deprivations  and  imprisimments  which  took  place,  must 
have  involved  a  mass  of  misery  at  which  humanity  may  well  \i’eep, 
and  the  intliction  of  which  it  becomes  the  virtuous  of  every  party  to 
repndmte.  That  the  puritans  were  immaculate,  it  would  he  folly  to 
pn'tend.  Their  faults  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  glaring. 
Hut  they  were  loyal  subjects  of  the  queen,  and,  as  such,  w'ere  entitl^ 
to  the  equal  protection  of  her  laws.  The  most  envenomed  hostility  could 
not  fasten  u|K>n  them  the  charge  of  disaffection  to  her  civil  gtivem- 
ment ;  yet  they  were  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  intolerant 
prit'sts,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  the  career  of  persecution,  and 
in  the  shedding  of  human  blocHl.  The  capital  error  of  the  puritans 
was  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  religious  lilH*rty. 
Indistinct  approaches  to  the  truth  are  discoverable  in  some  of  their 
writings ;  but  it  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  they  were 
wholly  unprepared  to  grant  to  others  the  frerdom  which  they  asketl 
ftir  themselves.  This  gave  an  inconsistency  to  their  proceetlings,  and 
involved  their  successors  in  coercive  measures  which  cannot  be  too 
84'verely  condemned.’  pp.  440 — 444. 

On  the  accession  of  James,  the  puritan  party  ‘  was  more  nu- 
^  mcrous,  more  decided  in  hostility  to  the  church,  and  more  con- 
*  iident  of  ultimate  success,’  than  at  any  former  period,  and  ex¬ 
cited  greater  fears  in  the  mind  of  Whitgift,  especially  as  he  was 
uncertain  what  part  the  new  king  would  take.  Tne  Nonconformists 
Here  elateil  witn  hope ;  for  James,  when  in  Scotland,  had  enctm- 
raged  the  Reformation.  In  a  general  assembly  of  the  church,  he 
had  said,  ‘  he  praised  God  that  he  was  horn  in  the  time  of  the 
‘  light  of  the  gospel,  to  such  a  place,  as  to  be  king  of  such  a 
‘  kirk,  the  sinccrcst  kirk  in  the  world.  The  kirks  of  Geneva,’ 
he  continued,  ‘  keep  Paschc  and  Yule,  (Easter  and  Christmas,) 
‘  what  have  they  for  them  ?  They  liavc  no  institution.  As  for 
‘  our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an  evil-said 
‘  mass  in  English ;  they  want  nothing  of  the  mass  hut  the  lift- 
‘  ings.  I  charge  you,  my  good  |)eoplc,  ministers,  doctors,  ciders, 
‘  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  liarons,  to  stand  to  your  purity,  and 
‘  to  exhort  your  people  to  do  the  same;  and  I,  forsooth,  so  long 
‘  as  1  brook  my  life  and  crown,  I  shall  maintain  the  same.’  Rut 
the  Royal  hypocrite  soon  threw  off  his  mask,  when  he  came  to 
the  land  of  prelacy.  The  result  of  the  Hampton  Court  confer¬ 
ence  is  well  known.  So  unfair  were  the  proceedings,  that  while, 
on  the  high  church  side,  there  were  present  the  archbishop,  eight 
bishops,  seven  deans,  two  doctors  of  divinity,  and  an  archdeacon, 
there  were  only  four  ministers  of  the  puritan  ))arty.  Not  only 
^'cre  the  puritans  refused  all  redress  of  their  grievances,  but  the 
King  treated  their  representations  with  rudeness  and  insult.  It 
was  on  the  request  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  that  the  prophesyings  might 
l)e  reviveil,  and  that  certain  cases  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  might 
l>e  ultimately  referred  to  the  bishop  anti  his  presbytery,  that  the 
Hritish  Solomon,  thinking  a  Scotch  presbytery  was  meant,  ut- 
voi..  XVI. — N.s.  I-  I. 
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tcml  the  following  kingly  Hpeecb.  After  declaring  that  a  Scotch 
presbytery  agrcctl  with  monarchy  no  better  than  Ciod  with  the 
devil,  he  addtnl :  ‘  Then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick, 

‘  shall  meet,  and,  at  their  pleasures,  censure  me  and  my  council, 

‘  and  all  our  procccnlings.  Then  Will  shall  stand  up  and  say,  it 
‘  must  be  tlms.  Then  Dick  shall  reply,  and  say,  nay,  marry, 

‘  but  we  will  have  it  thus.  And  therefore,  here  I  must  once  re- 
‘  iterate  my  former  sjwech,  Le  Hoy  s'avisera.  Stay,  I  pray  you, 

‘  for  one  seven  years  before  you  demand  that  of  me ;  and  if  then 
‘  you  find  me  pursy  and  fat,  and  my  wind-pij)c  stuffed,  I  will 
‘  |H'rhaps  hearken  to  you.' 

W  ho  can  read  an  account  of  these  proceedings  without  indigna¬ 
tion,  eKj>ecially  when  he  finds  Whitgift  declaring,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  during  this  conference,  ‘  that  undoubtedly  His  Majesty  spake 
‘  by  the  special  assistance  of  Ctod’s  Spirit' ;  and  Hancroft,  on  his 
knee,  acknowledging  ‘  unto  Almighty  (iod  the  singular  mercy  wc 
‘  have  received  at  his  hands,  in  giving  us  such  a  King,  as  since 
‘  C'hrist's  time,  he  thought,  had  not  been?'  It  is  likely  that  our 
readers  will  be  of  the  same  opinion,  whatever  may  l)e  their 
thoughts  as  to  the  especial  thankfulness  which  such  a  gift  was 
calculated  to  inspire. 

Hut,  though  the  Puritans  continued  to  l>e  treated  with  scorn, 
the  principles  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  were  striking 
their  roots  deep  into  the  soil.  This  was  apparent  in  the  growing 
uncontrollahleness  of  the  nonconformist  party.  The  sagacious 
observer  might  perceive  the  gatliering  of  the  clouds  which  ])or- 
tended  the  fearful  storm  that,  in  the  course  of  one  generation, 
was  destined  to  convulse  the  nation,  and  overthrow  the  throne, 
and  eventually  to  expel  the  race  of  Stuart  from  their  dominions. 
Notwithstanding  the  atrocities  of  Hancroft,  who  succeeded  Whil- 
git\  in  the  see  of  C’anterlmry,  Nonconformity  made  ra}>id  ])rogre88; 
and  in  his  reign  arose  the  sect  of  lnde)>endent.s,  now  so  considera¬ 
ble  in  our  country.  Perhaps  we  have  no  more  striking  instance 
of  the  adulation  which  is  paid  to  kings,  even  when  dead,  than  in 
the  ludicrous  panegyric  ]>ronounced  on  James,  by  Hishop  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  at  great  length  draws  a  parallel  between  the  Hoyal 
Pixlant  and  king  Solomon. 

*  “  I  dare  presume  to  say,  you  never  reiid  in  your  lives  (»f  two  kings 
more  fully  |nirulleled  amongst  themselves,  and  better  distinguished 
from  all  other  kings  Upsides  themselves.  King  Solomon  is  said  to  be 
UHtgcniiux  i'ontm  malrc  sua,  the  only  son  of  his  mother ;  so  was  King 
James.  Sdomon  was  of  a  eomplexion  white  and  ruddy  ;  so  was  King 
James.  Sdoinon  was  an  infant  king,  puer  parvulus,  a  little  child; 
Ko  was  King  James  a  king  at  the  age  of  thirteen  months.  Solomon 
lM*gan  his  rt'ign  in  the  lite  of  his  predeci‘H84»r ;  so,  by  tlm  fc>rcc  and 
compulsion  of  that  State,  did  our  late  Sovereign  King  James.  Solomon 
WTis  twice  crow iuhI  and  anointed  a  king;  so  was  King  Janies. 
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loinon  8  minority  was  rou|jli,  through  the  quarrels  of  the  former  So¬ 
vereign  ;  so  was  that  of  King  James.  Solomon  was  learned  above  all 
the  princes  of  the  East ;  so  was  King  James  above  all  the  princes  in 
the  universal  world.  Solomon  was  a  writer  in  prose  and  verse;  so,  in 
a  very  pure  and  exquisite  manner,  was  our  sweet  Sovereign  King 
Janies.  Solomon  was  the  greatest  patron  we  ever  read  of  to  church 
and  churchmen ;  and  yet  no  greater  (let  the  house  of  Aaron  now  con¬ 
fess)  timn  King  James.  Solomon  u*as  honoured  with  ambassadors 
from  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  and  so,  you  know,  was  King  James. 
Sulomon  was  a  main  improver  of  his  home  commodities,  as  you  may 
see  in  his  trading  with  Hiram ;  and,  God  knows,  it  was  the  daily 
study  of  King  Janies.  Solomon  was  the  great  maintainer  of  shipping 
and  navigation ;  a  most  pro])er  attribute  to  King  James.  Solomon 
beautified  very  much  his  capital  city  with  buildings  and  water-works ; 
80  did  King  James.  Every  man  lived  in  peace  under  his  vine  and  fig- 
tree,  in  the  days  of  Solomon ;  and  so  they  did  in  the  blessed  days  of 
King  James.  And  yet,  toivards  his  end.  King  Solomon  had  secret 
enemies,  Kazan,  Hadad,  and  Jeroboam,  and  prepared  for  a  war  upon 
his  going  to  the  grave ;  so  had,  and  so  did  King  James.  Lastly,  be¬ 
fore  any  hostile  act  we  read  of  in  the  history.  King  Solomon  died  in 
peace,  when  he  had  lived  about  sixty  years ;  and  so,  you  know,  did 
King  Janies.”  ’  p.  .544,  note. 

It  is  most  clear  that  the  good  bishop  was  no  Solomon ;  but 
when  wc  read  this  unique  eulogy,  we  cannot  help  entertaining  the 
vain  wish  that  it  had  Ix^en  possible  for  King  James  to  hear  his 
own  funeral  sermon.  It  would  have  delighted  him  even  to 
ccstacy. 

Of  Mr.  Price's  work,  only  the  first  volume  is  yet  published.  This 
carries  on  the  history  no  further  than  the  death  of  James  I. ;  and 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  he  can,  with  justice  to  his 
subject,  compress  the  remainder  into  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume.  The  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Re¬ 
storation,  with  all  the  tragical  events  which  took  place  in  the 
Second  Charles's  reign,  will  demand  at  least  another  volume,  if 
any  thing  like  proportion  be  preserved  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
work. 

The  part  which  is  published  is,  in  a  high  degree,  creditable 
to  its  Author.  Candour  and  impartiality  are  maintained  through¬ 
out.  Mr.  Price  has  not  concealed  the  faults  of  the  Puritans; 


nor  has  he  exaggerated  the  vices,  or  denied  the  virtues,  of  their 
adversaries ;  but  has  awarded  an  equitable  judgement  to  men  of 
all  parties.  There  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  bis  own  opinions ; 
but  those  opinions  are  never  expressed  with  violence,  nor  in 
language  in  the  least  unbecoming  the  calm  dignity  of  the  his¬ 
torian.  Our  admiration  has,  indeed,  l>een  frequently  excited, 
in  going  through  his  volume,  at  the  command  under  which  he 
has  kept  his  mind,  even  when  an  honest  burst  of  indignation 
might  well  have  been  excusetl. 
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'File  style  in  which  the  work  is  written  is  decidedly  pood,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  extracts  wc  have  given,  but  with  a  singular 
destitution  of  ornament.  'Fo  the  graces  of  literary  composition, 
and  the  sparkles  of  a  lively  fancy,  Mr.  Price  makes  no  preten¬ 
sions:  and  this  we  are  tempted  to  regret.  For,  although  the 
likeness  is  preserved  in  his  ]H)rtraits,  we  could  have  wisheil  there 
had  Ihcu  more  life  and  s])irit  infused  into  them.  A  more  skil¬ 
ful  distrihution  of  light  and  shadow,  and  more  brilliant  colour¬ 
ing,  while  they  would  not  have  diminislied  the  faithfulness  of 
the  picture,  w'ould  have  added  to  it  an  attraction  and  a  charm 
which  no  mere  faithfulness  can  give. 

Hut  the  work  has  solid  and  substantial  excellences,  which  will 
recommend  it  to  the  judicious  reader.  The  selection  of  facts  is 
interesting;  the  references  are  satisfactory;  the  solution  of  con. 
troverted  points  in  the  history,  sometimes  critically  nice,  display¬ 
ing  careful  research  and  a  skilful  balancing  of  evidence  and  au¬ 
thorities.  'Fo  this  we  may  add,  that,  in  the  qualities  of  paper  and 
ty|H\  the  lK)ok  is  attractive  to  the  eye.  Wc  heartily  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  III.  (\tllckte»-reise  tiach  Holland  utid  Kngland.nchst  vincr  ausfnhr* 
lichen  Ihirstcliutur  dcs  Kirchen — Schnl — Armen — und  Gefansniu^ 
fresenx  heider  l.iinder  mit  ver^lcichender  Ilintreisung  auf  Deutsche 
land,  vorziif'lich  l*rensscn,  von  'fluMidor  FUedner  eviing.  Pfarrer 
in  Knisi'rwerth  Ihm  Diissiddorf.  2  Ihle.  pp.  xxviii.  98().  Esson-bei 
Hadeker,  mW. 

[('ollecling-Ttuir  to  Holland  and  England,  with  a  circumstantial  De¬ 
scription  of  the  ('hurch  (Constitution,  Establishments  for  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Systemsof  Pauper  ami  Pris(*n  Discipline  in  both  (’ountries; 
and  a  ('oinparison  of  them  with  those  of  (lermany,  and  particularly 
of  Prussia :  hv  Theodore  Fliedner,  Minister  at  Kaiserwerth,  near 
Dnsseldorf.  2  vols.  1931.] 

[_C\mtinucd  from  page  189.] 

IJOLL.WD  is  not  undistinguished  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
^  ^  of  Eurojx?.  Our  readers  can  hardly  be  ignorant,  how  larw 
.a  share  is  to  he  ascrilreil  to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  in  tnc 
long  continucil  struggle  maintained  in  the  Low  (Countries  against 
the  oppressive  tvranny  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain ;  nor  of  the 
ascendancy  of  ibe  principles  of  the  reformed  Church,  after  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  United  Provinces  by  his  successor  in  the 
treaty  of  1(>()9.  Years  before  this  time,  however,  important  dif- 
fercncei  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves  among  the  Protestant 
clergy ;  and  Leyden  itself,  the  principal  seat  of  reformed  theology 
in  tne  provini'es,  had,  on  the  ap|)ointment  of  the  celebrated  Armi- 
nius  to  a  professor's  chair,  l)ecomc  the  arena  of  theological  dispute, 
through  the  np|K)sition  which  he  raised  to  the  system  of  his 
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senior,  Gomarus.  Into  the  history  of  this  protracteil  contest,  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  we  should  enter,  further 
than  hv  remarking,  that,  as  will  always  be  the  ease  where  the 
church  is  the  creature  of  the  State,  and  subsists  upon  state  patron¬ 
age,  it  was  at  last  decided  on  political,  rather  than  religious 
grounds.  Gomarus,  the  indexible  representative  and  advocate  of 
Calvinism  in  its  most  rigid  form,  and  a  very  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  man,  was  avoweilly  hostile  to  the  toleration  of  even  the 
smallest  departure  from  his  favourite  standard  of  orthodoxy  ;  and 
although  the  eloquent  and  engaging  Arminius,  to  do  him  justice, 
manifested,  in  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  a  milder  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  an  inclination  to  entrust  his  cause  to  reason  and  to 
scripture,  we  must  not  imagine  his  sagacity  so  much  in  fault  as 
to  have  Ik^cii  insensible  to  the  necessity  of  moderation  while  op¬ 
posed  to  an  overwhelming  majority,  or  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
moderation  w'as  by  no  means  imitated  by  those  who  succeeded 
him.  Each  party,  in  fact,  fell  back  on  one  of  the  two  great  fac¬ 
tions  which  were  then  contending  for  nolitical  sway ;  the  Ar- 
minians  (called  also  Remonstrants,  from  the  defensive  papers  pub¬ 
lished  by  them  in  1610)  adhering  to  the  republican  or  ]K)pular, 
the  (iomarists,  to  the  Orange  faction,  for  support.  Thus,  through 
the  success  of  the  latter  faction  some  years  after,  the  Gomarists 
were  enabled,  in  1616,  to  convoke  a  national  synod,  before  which 
the  Remonstrants  were  summoned  to  a])})ear,  in  answer  to  certain 
charges  which  were  then  preferred  against  them,  as  corrupters  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Their  condemnation  on  this  imputed  ground 
in  the  following  year,  served,  however,  not  only  the  sectarian  objects 
of  their  theological  adversaries,  but,  as  was  throughout  intended, 
those  also  of  the  political  enemies  of  the  party  with  which  they  had 
coalesced,  since,  whatever  motives  we  may  admit  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  ejectment  and  forced  exile  of  the  Remonstrant  clergy,  there  is 
no  question,  either  that  political,  rather  than  religious  reasons  were 
mainly  influential  in  procuring  the  execution  of  Barneveldt  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Grotius  ;  or,  that  state  {)olicy  rendered  sub¬ 
servient  to  its  own  purposes,  the  theological  odium  which  itself 
had  fanned  against  them.  Thus,  through  the  intermingling  of 
political  interests,  and  the  abuse  of  political  power,  enormities  of 
persecution  were  perpetrated  most  revolting  to  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  mournful  division  was  perpetuated  in  the  church, 
to  which,  but  for  this,  the  healing  influence  of  time,  the  subsi¬ 
dence  of  excitement,  and  the  returning  exercise  of  wise  reflection 
and  of  Christian  love,  would  hardly  have  failed  to  administer  a 
remeily. 

The  whole  history  presents  a  painful,  though  not  uncommon 
scene.  On  the  one  hand,  men  of  unquestionable  piety  and  learn¬ 
ing,  contending,  as  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt,  for  what 
lH>th  parties  respectively  considered  the  interests  of  Christian 
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tnitli,  (lid  not  shudder  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  mighty  hut  rude 
hand  of  scetdar  force,  to  suppress  in  their  opponents  tne  dearest, 
most  inward,  and  most  inalitmahle  of  all  privileges  and  all  duties, 
the  exercise  of  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  men  of  this  world, 
the  l)est  of  them  contending  for  interests  which  pass  away,  the 
greater  portion  actuated,  it  is  probable,  merely  by  personal  and 
selfish  motives,  assimilating  to  their  own  sordid  pur|>osc8,  as  po. 
liticians  in  every  age  have  so  well  eontriv(*d  to  do,  the  mis¬ 
directed  zeal  and  mistaken  inter*suspicions  of  religious  men ;  and 
engulfing  questions  of  eternal  truth,  and  interests  of  eternal  du¬ 
ration,  in  the  turbid,  nay,  sanguine  whirl|K)ol  of  secular  con¬ 
vulsion.  Ilow  slow  are  we  to  learn  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  while  we  give  to  Ca'sar  the  things 
which  arc  C'lesar's,  we  are  responsible  to  God  for  the  things  which 
are  (locfs ! 

'Flirough  these  unhappy  cyents,  the  Arminian  party,  whose  re¬ 
turn  and  re-a])|X‘arance  were  connived  at  by  the  (Jovemment  on 
the  griwlual  8ui)siding  of  civil  commotion,  hiive  ever  since  consti- 
tuU'd  a  sej)arate  ecclesiastical  community ;  and  tlie  revocation 
of  the  Indict  of  Nantes  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1()88,  having  oc¬ 
casioned  the  settlement  of  great  numlx‘rs  of  bis  LrotesUnt  re- 
fugcT  subjects  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  Reformed  Church 
in  that  country  may  Ik?  represented  as  henceforth  consisting  of 
three  distinct  Inxlies,  the  Dutch  reformed,  the  French  reformed, 
and  the  Remonstrant  communions. 

'These  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  religious  parties 
which  exist  in  Holland;  and  having  followed,  as  some  may  think, 
our  own  ])artialitics,  in  tracing,  to  the  abuse  of  |H)litical  power,  the 
rise  of  two  of  the  three  already  mentioned,  it  is  but  fair  candidly 
to  notice  those  which  have  bad  their  origin  in  other  causes. 
Df’  these,  some  are  to  be  ascribiHl  to  those  noble  ])rinci])les  of  re¬ 
ligious  freedom  by  which  the  Dutch  republic  was  so  long  distin¬ 
guished,  and  which  liave  not  only  afforded  ])rotection  and  equality 
(»f  civil  rights,  to  those  who,  since  the  Reformation,  have  clung  to 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  but  have  conceded  the  same  also  to 
foreigners,  who  have  brought  with  them  the  religion  of  their 
country.  'Thus,  multitudes  of  (terman  settlers,  prompted  by  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  to  exchange  a  ]>oorer  for  a  wealthier  land,  have 
iK'cn  ^H'rmittiKl  to  inqmrt  and  retain  their  Protestantism  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  and,  as 
we  have  already  noticixl,  not  a  few  of  our  own  Rritish  sufferers 
for  CfmsiMencc"  sake  sought  and  obtained  a  refuge  in  Holland, 
during  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  Klizabeth  and  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
foundixi  churches,  of  which  some  remain  even  to  this  day.  Se¬ 
veral  religious  InKlies  have  sprung  up  among  the  Dutch  them¬ 
selves,  some  procccxling  fn>m  that  exercise  of  conscience  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  use  of  the  great  Pn»tcstant  principle  of  pri- 
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vite  judgement  in  religion;  to  which  class  wc  must  refer  the  Men- 
nonites  or  Anabaptists,  who  were  among  the  first  Protestants  that 
apiwannl  in  Holland ;  others,  from  that  sense  of  duty  which  will  not 
hufler  men  of  real  religion  to  look  on  unconcerned,  when  the  funda* 
mental  princi|)lesof  Christianity  ap}K*ar,  in  the  communimis  to  which 
they  l)elong,  either  to  he  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  usurimtioni  of 
gpiritual  tyranny,  or  to  l>e  yielded  iis  a  prey  to  the  vital-gnawing 
inroads  of  infidelity.  To  this  latter  sense  of  duty  we  must  aa- 
cril)e  that  separation  among  the  naturalised  l^utherans,  out  of 
vliich  the  so  called  UestortHl  Lutheran  Chureh  arose  in  1791  ; 
to  the  former,  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  «lanscniit  section 
of  the  Homan  Church.  One  singular  denomination,  the  Chrielo 
Sacrum^  as  it  is  callc^tl,  owes  its  birth,  we  can  hardly  say  jnrowth 
or  strength  where  there  is  neither,  to  a  imssibly  well-meant,  tnough 
inconsistent  and  chimerical  endeavour  to  unite  all  parties  and 
all  confessions  in  one  communion  of  religious  worship.  Heforc 
entering  further  into  the  survey  of  the  principles  or  of  the  actual 
cinulition  of  these  different  IxKiies,  we  cannot  forlwar  remarking, 
what  a  monument  of  real  and  |KTmanent  glory  is  reared  by  their 
existence,  to  the  paternal  mildness  and  civil  and  religious  frc'e- 
(lom  of  the  Dutch  re])ublican  g(»vernment.  Nor  can  we,  at  any 
hazard  of  misconstruction,  suppress  the  utterance  of  our  deep 
regret,  that  the  present  King,  in  many  respects  so  estimable, 
should  have  exhibite<l  such  undeniable  indications  of  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  bring  all  denominations,  without  exception,  under  felt 
political  control,  and  to  force,  after  the  haleful  exam])lc  of  his 
Prussian  brother,  the  most  discordant  elements  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  into  ill-assorted  and  heart-revolting  union. 

The  distinguishing  principles  of  the  several  denominations 
wliich  have  laxm  mentioned,  and  their  present  actual  condition, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  matter  of  general  knowledge,  we  shall  ex- 
])lain  as  much  as  })os8ible,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Fliedner; 
confining  ourselves  to  such  information  as,  to  the  l»e8t  of  our 
knowledge,  is  not  accessible  through  other  works.  With  regard 
to  the  dispute  iK^tween  the  Gomarists  and  Arminians  on  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  we  may,  without  impropriety,  remind  those 
who  are  but  little  familiar  with  church  liistory,  that  this  is  not 
to  \k  confounded  with  the  Calvinistic  controversy  as  it  now  cx- 
ibis.  The  principles  of  neither  ])arty  in  that  dispute  correspond 
exactly  to  those  to  wliich  the  epithets  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
are  applied  in  the  present  day.  Moderate  or  Modem  Calvinism, 
as  it  is  frequently  called,  (by  far  the  most  prevailing  form, 
as  wc  conceive,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  that  system  arc  now 
niaintaineil,)  according  to  the  exhibition  of  its  principles  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Scott,  its  two  most  distin¬ 
guished  |)opular  advocates,  and  the  celebrateil  ‘  Defence*  of  Dr. 
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Williams,  which  may  l)e  very  fairly  represented  as  its  most  able 
scientific  exposition,  has,  in  one  striking  particular  at  least,  receded 
from  the  system  of  Gomarus  in  the  direction  of  his  op]K)nenf8 
views :  wliile  Arminians  generally,  as  we  are  informed,  though 
dilfering  very  largely  among  themselves,  have,  in  several  re- 
s|)ect8,  taken  their  stand  upon  much  lower  ground  than  that  oc¬ 
cupied  hy  their  distinguished  leader ;  not  a  few  of  them,  or  at 
least  of  persons  who  arc  so  classed,  having  even  descended  into 
Pelagian  errors  from  which  Arminius  himself  was  very  far  removed. 
Those  readers  who  arc  desirous  of  understanding  thoroughly  the 
original  grounds  of  this  dis))ute,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
the  account  which  Professor  Moses  Stuart  of  Andover,  U.S.,  has  so 
carefully  and  ingenuously  given  of  it,  in  the  first  volume  (that 
for  of  Dr.  llobinsoifs  Biblical  Repository. 

I.  The  constitution  and  objective  creed  of  the  Dutch  reformed, 
or  old  Established  Church,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance 
of  IbK),  by  which  the  King  sanctioned  certain  modifications 
intHHluceil  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission  of  the  preceding  year, 
continue  in  most  particulars  the  same  that  they  originally  were, 
'riic  decisions  of  the  synod  of  Dort  remain  still  unrepealed,  and 
the  lleidell)erg  C'atechism  constitutes  an  acknowledged  syml>ol  of 
U’lief.  The  Presbyterian  system  of  government  by  representa¬ 
tion  also  abides  in  its  full  force,  through  the  medium  of  church 
sessions,  classical  directions,  ])rovincial  directions,  and  the  general 
synod  ;  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  Kirk-session,  pres¬ 
bytery,  synod,  and  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  su})ply,  as  they  do,  courts  of  successive  apiK'al  and  re¬ 
vision.  I'he  principal  difference  which,  upon  the  face  of  Mr. 
pruMlner's  representation,  is  obvious  in  tlie  government  of  the 
two  churches,  consists  perhaps  in  the  paucity  of  lay  elders  in  the 
Dutch  Church;  an  arrangement  which  contrasts  very  disadvan- 
tagcously  with  that  which  obtains  in  Scotland.  The  activity  of 
the  general  Synod,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  restorative  arrange¬ 
ments  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  troubles  of  the 
successive  civil  revolutions,  deserves  the  wannest  commendation. 
These  are  described  as  containing  regulations — 


‘  1st.  For  the  examination  and  licensing  of  candidates  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

•  LMly.  F(»r  the  expenses  of  the  classical  directions. 

‘  aillv.  For  roli^'ious  instruction. 

‘  4tlily.  Ftw  the  visitatit>n  of  church  members. 

•  othly.  For  the  supply  of  vacancies,  and  the  calling  and  dismission 
of  ministers. 


•  fithly.  F  or  the  exercise  (»f  ecclesiastical  superintendence  and  dis¬ 
cipline. 

*  7thlv.  For  the  construction  and  effectiveness  of  the  church  sessions. 
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<  Bthly*  the  administration  of  the  church  funds,  and  the  expeneci 
of  divine  service.  This  regulation  is  pre^red  with  special  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  province. 

« IHhly.  For  a  general  widow’s-fund.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  29,  30. 


We  have  stated  above,  that  the  decisions  of  the  synod  of  Dort, 
and  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  retain  their  binding  power  in  the 
Dutch  reformed  church.  The  whole  truth,  however,  reauirea 
that  our  readers  should  be  made  more  fully  acquainted  witn  the 
terms  of  the  first  of  these  reflations,  in  reference  to  the  sub¬ 
scription  reauired  of  ministerial  candidates  to  the  acknowledged 
symbols  of  tnc  church.  It  is  as  follows : 

‘  We,  the  undersigned,  admitted,  by  the  provincial  direction  of - , 

to  the  ministerial  othce  in  the  reformed  church  of  the  Netherlands, 
hereby  sincerely  declare  that  we  will  carefully  lay  to  heart,  the  ad¬ 
vancement,  by  life  and  doctrine,  of  the  interests  both  of  Christianity 
in  general,  and  of  the  Netherland  Reformed  Church  in  particular ; 
that  we  conscientiously  and  cordially  embrace  and  believe  the  doctrine 
which,  agreeing  with  God's  Holy  frord,  is  contained  in  the  recognized 
symbolical  books  of  the  Netherland  Reformed  Church ;  that  we  will 
diligently  teach  and  defend  the  same ;  and  that  we  will,  with  all  zeal, 
apply  ourselves  to  the  furtherance  of  religious  knowledge,  and  of 
Christian  morality,  order,  and  harmony ;  obliging  ourselves  by  this  our 
subscription,  to  all  the  premises ;  and  in  case  we  shall  be  found  to 
have  transgressed  any  part  of  this  declaration  and  engagement,  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  decisions  of  the* competent  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
ventions.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  30,  31. 

The  student  of  church  history  will  be  reminded,  by  this  docu¬ 
ment,  of  the  older  controversies  respecting  quod  and  qnatenue. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  intentionally  framed  in  this  way, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  tliose  to  whom  the  decisions 
of  the  synod  of  Dort  had  made  the  door  too  strait.  We  shall 
have  further  proofs  of  this,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  after¬ 
noon  catechisings  in  the  church.  The  history  of  the  separation 
between  the  evangelical  and  the  restored  Lutherans  will  also 
afford  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

The  examination  of  candidates,  which,  according  to  this  first 
regulation,  takes  place  before  the  provincial  direction,  is  charged 
by  Mr.  Fliedncr  with  lying  open  to  three  exceptions. 

*  1st.  It  is  too  short.  The  rule  is,  that,  without  reckoning  the  trial 
sermon,  it  shall  last  at  least  two  hours.  QWe  suppose  in  reference  to 
each  student,  which  w'ould  still,  as  Mr.  Flicdner  urges,  be  inade¬ 
quate.! 

*  2dTy.  That  the  candidates  arc  not  obliged  to  make  any  trial  of 
their  ability  in  catechizing  children  :  and 

‘  3dly.  That  the  examination  takes  place  before  ministers  cxclti- 
rively.*  Vol.  II.  p.  32. 

VOL.  XVI. — N.s. 
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I'hcsc  particulars  arc  each  deserving  of  attention,  in  reference 
to  the  passing  of  trials  by  theological  students,  in  contemplation  of 
ministerial  engagements.  With  regard  to  the  third  exception, 
Mr.  FI  iedner  states,  that  experience  had  made  it  clear,  in  the 
Kheno-l*russian  provinces,  l)efore  the  revision  of  their  church 
constitution,  that  the  examination  of  candidates  Indore  ministers 
exclusively,  was,  owing  to  their  pre]>onderant  occupation  in  prac¬ 
tical  duties,  ordinarily  too  lax  in  its  scientific  requisitions, — a 
feature  which  could  not  hut  he  injurious  to  the  ends  of  theolo. 
gieal  study  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  before  ]m)fessor8,  or, 
as  he  terms  them,  the  Imok-lcarned  only,  as  established  in  many 
countries,  is  equally  deficient,  lioth  disadvantages  arc,  as  he 
thinks,  very  happily  obviated,  in  the  examinations  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Westphalia,  which  take  place  at  Miinstcr,  before  a 
number  of  consistorial  counsellors,  (who  are  usually,  if  not  always, 
distinguished  professors  of  theology,  honoured  with  this  title  by 
the  king,)  assisted  by  ])erhaps  an  equal  number  of  experienced 
ministers,  deputed  for  the  purpose  by  a  ])rovincial  synod.  Two 
things  arc  at  least  certain ;  that  such  examinations  ought  in  no 
case  to  be  considered  as  things  to  be  |K*rfunctorily  hurried  over, 
and  that  the  union  of  the  scientific  and  the  practical  should  be  as 
much  as  |>ossible  secured. 

II.  Fassing  over  what  further  concerns  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  till  we  consider  the  arrangements  of  divine  service,  our 
attention  is  next  arrested  by  Mr.  Fliedner’s  account  of  the  Wal- 
Itwn  or  French  Reformed.  This  differs  from  the  Dutch  Church, 
into  whose  classes  it,  as  well  as  the  Fhiglish  and  Scotch  presby- 
terian  churches,  is  now  incorporated,  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
through  its  retaining  the  use  of  the  FVench  language  in  divine 
service,  and  that  of  the  Geneva  Catechism  in  preference  to  the 
Heidelberg.  The  congregations  in  this  communion  amounted,  in 
KUttk  to  no  fewer  than  sixty -two,  but  are  now  reduced  to  nearly 
a  third  of  that  numlxT. 

III.  What  we  have  said  of  the  constitution  of  the  Rtfonmjd 

churches,  a])plies,  with  almost  equal  tnith,  to  that  of  the  so  called 
erapigrliral  l.ulheran  communion.  This  also  is  under  presbyterian 
representative  government,  according  to  a  new  constitution,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  King  in  IHIH;  and  the  formulary  of  subscription  to 
the  Lutheran  symlmlical  Imoks  is  drawn  up  with  the  same  laxity 
as  that  of  the  Reformeil.  It  has,  in  all,  fifty-seven  congregations, 
with  the  same  niiml)cr  of  ministers.  The  whole  amount  of  members 
is  47d^H).  The  ]mncipal  congregation  is  at  Amsterdam,  consisting 
of  souls,  under  the  care  of  five  ministers.  Those  at  the 

Hague  and  Rotterdam  are  each  computed  to  contain  30()0  souls, 
and  are  supplied  by  three  ministers  each.  The  principal  event 
which  distinguishes  the  history  of  this  communion,  is  the  8C]iia- 
ration,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  of  a  considerable  |K)r- 
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tion  of  the  Amsterdam  con^gation,  on  aecount  of  the  prevailing 
neology.  The  statement  of  this  transaction  given  by  our  Author, 
is  in  many  respects  instructive.  If,  in  the  complaint  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  members,  an  undue  degree  of  authority  should  seem  to 
!h'  ascril>ed  to  the  symbolical  books  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  ministers  were  charged  with  preaching  doctrines  totally  sub¬ 
versive  of  those,  ii|>on  the  profession  of  which  they  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  oflice.  Should  any  think  that  the  inspired  Scriptures 
do  not  s)>cak  out  with  the  same  decision  as  the  symbolical  books, 
on  every  one  of  the  points  involved  in  the  complaint,  this  doubt 
has  still  nothing  to  do  with  the  terms  of  the  dissatisfaction.  The 
neological  clergy  were  charged  with  departing  from  the  recognized 
symbols  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  as  obvious  that  they  had  departed 

*  As  the  terminology  of  theological  literature  is  of  course  not  so 
familiar  to  many  of  our  general  readers,  who  vet  may  take  an  interest 
in  tlie  subject  of  this  Article,  as  it  is  to  divines  themselves,  it  may 
{>orliaps  l)e  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  appellative,  symbol  and  the 
epithet,  symbolical,  arc,  in  Continental  theology,  continually  applied 
to  such  d(»cunients  as  are  understood  to  contain  those  statements  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  doctrine  which  are  accredited  bv  the  representatives  or  rulers 
of  a  church.  This  language  arose,  \vc  believe,  from  the  ancient  but 
absurd  tradition,  that  the  first,  or,  as  it  ie  termed,  the  Apostles'  creed, 
originally  consisted  (for  its  present  is  an  altered  form)  of  twelve  Ar¬ 
ticles,  of  which  each  of  the  i^ostles  furnished  one.  It  is  thus  a 
derivation  from  o-vy  and  The  particular  symbolical  books  of  the 

Lutheran  Church  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Augsburg  or  Augustan  Confession,  presented  to  the 
enijieror,  Charles  the  Fifth,  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  by  the  Protestant 
States  of  Germany.  It  is  a  digest  of  early  Lutheran  principles,  drawn 
up  hy  Mclancthon,  under  the  direction  of  the  great  Iveformer  himself. 

2.  The  Defence  of  this  Confession,  tvritten  by  Melancthon,  in 
answer  to  the  “  Refutation "  attempted  by  the  principal  Catholic 
divines.  The  date  of  this  Defence  is  1531. 

3.  The  Articles  of  Sinalcald,  prepared  by  Luther,  and  completed 
hy  51ehincthon’s  “  Traclatus  dc  Potestatc  et  Primatu  Papar.**  They 
were  published  in  1538. 

4.  The  larger  and  smaller  Catechisms. 

5.  The  Formula  of  Concord,  which,  after  having  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians  of  Germany*  Andres, 
Chemnitz,  Chytrams,  and  others,  for  several  years,  in  its  composition, 
was  at  last  published,  with  the  authority  of  the  Saxon,  Elector,  in 
1580.  Very  interesting  notices  of  the  state  of  parties,  at  the  time  of 
its  composition,  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Pusev's  **  Historical  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  probable  Causes  of  the  Rationalist  Character  lately 
predominant  in  the  Theology  of  Germany  ** ;  cs|)ecially  the  second 
volume ;  and  from  an  extended  note  of  Professor  Stuart  to  an  Article 
furnish^  by  him  last  July  to  the  “  Biblical  Rejnisitory  and  Quarterlv 
Observer  ",  published  at  mston,  U.S.,  on  the  “  Obedience  of  Christ.  * 
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from  the  simplicity  which  is  in  Christ.  Hut  their  ecclesiastical 
engagements  had  no  more  ])«»wcr  over  these  dishonest  men  than 
they  have  had  on  multitudes  similarly  situated,  in  our  own 
countrv'.  The  truth  of  (lod  would  he  most  wretchedly  defended 
and  u})hcldy  if  it  had  no  other  safeguard  than  creeds  of  human 
manufacture  and  of  human  im)H)hition.  Hut  let  the  reader  judge. 

*  This  st'paration  says  our  Author,  ‘  is  not  only  an  inijxirtant 
fi»uturc  in  tiu*  ceclesiiistical  history  of  Holland,  hut  the  causes  which 
produced  it  form  so  instructive  a  contrihutiiui  to  the  universal  history 
of  the  evangelical  faith,  that  a  brief  representation  of  it  here  cantuH 
be  out  of  place. 

*  Hardly  had  unlndief,  about  the  middle  of  the  lust  century,  begun 
to  prevail  in  the  universities  of  Gerinany,  and  found  its  way  into  the 
(fcrnian  churches,  In'fore  the  Lutheniu  church  of  Holland  was  made 
K4*nsihle  of  its  ptusonous  breath  ;  for,  having  no  seminaries  of  their  own 
for  the  education  of  their  ministers,  they  were  m*cessarily  supplied  by 
divines  who  had  studied  in  that  country.  In  the  l)eginning  of  1780, 
it  became  apparent  that  tlirw  of  the  six  ministers  wh(»  presided  over 
the  Lutheran  congrt'gation  at  Amsterdam,  had  imbilMMl  the  new  light 
and  new  wisdom  of  the  rationalist  th(M>logv,  and  that,  though  they 
had  sworn  to  the  symlxdical  Ixxiks  of  their  c^uirch,  and,  among  others, 
to  the  Augsburg  (’onfession,  as  their  rule  of  dwtriiw,  they  w’ere 
newrtheless  endeavouring,  with  great  zeal,  Imth  in  their  preaching 
and  catechisings,  to  intnuluci*  neologian  sentiments  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  them.  Although  in  the  commencement  this  was  attempted 
with  some  degree  of  circums|K*ction,  it  nevertheless  did  not  cscaj)c  the 
olxHcrvation  of  many  faithful  members  of  the  congregation,  w'hose 
anxiety  increastHl  the  more,  as  the  Ixtldness  of  the  innovators,  and  their 
prejudicial  influence  over  the  congregation,  gained  strengtli  every  year. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  year  IJlWb  therefore,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  memliers  of  the  congregation  presented  an  address,  through  four 
deputies,  to  the  Consistory>  in  whicn  they  prt'ferred  thirteen  charges  of 
unsmind  doctrine  against  the  three  above  mentioned  ministers.  That 
they  seldom  or  never  spoke  of  the  holy  Trinity,  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  or  of  his  meritorious  sufferings,  but  explained  away  the  j)roof 
scriptures  upon  them*  heads  of  di>ctrine  ;  that  they  were  silent  upon 
Christ’s  perfect  obiHliencc,  representing  him  constantly  as  merely  sent 
by  (ftKl  to  communicate  a  moral  system  to  man ;  and,  although  the 
Word  of  (nnl  and  the  symbolical  l^ks  most  clearly  tanght  that  man 
could  be  justified  and  rendered  happy  only  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s 
etenially  ethcacious  merits,  and  only  t)irough  faith  in  Him,  declared 
that  W’orks  were  capable  of  contributing  to  the  same  end.  That  they 
sparinl  no  |>ains  to  explain  away  the  existence  and  influence  of  Satan, 
representing  his  name  merely  as  a  term  significative  of  peculiar  dis¬ 
eases,  notwithstanding  the  direct  opposition  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  symbolical  books  to  any  such  doctrine.  That  they  invariably 
preached  discourses  on  moral  duties,  accompanied  with  exhortations  t® 
the  practice  of  virtue,  but  without  ]M)inting  to  the  only  real  source  of 
virtue,  without  any  mention  of  saving  faith,  or  the  gracious  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  except  sometimes  in  such  a  way  that  the  hearer 
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woiilil  only  understand  by  faith  an  biatorical  assent  to  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  in  general. 

«  By  desire  of  the  C-oiisistory,  the  deputies,  a  short  time  after,  de- 
livertnl  in  written  ti‘stimonies  ufM>n  the  respective  charges,  in  answer 
to  which  the  thrw  accusiMl  ministers  put  in  their  defence.  During 
the  time  that  the  C(»nsi8t(»ry  was  engaged  in  carefully  weighing  against 
each  other  the  oppiising  testimonies  which  had  lieen  delivered  to  them, 
the  accused,  with  their  friends,  made  every  effort  to  withdraw  the 
determination  of  the  case  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Consistory,  and 
bring  it  lK*fore  a  meeting  of  the  people.  This  they  did,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  such  a  procet'ding  was  opposed  to  church  order,  under  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  that  cast*  they  would  l)e  acquitte<l. 

‘  In  this  they  succeeded,  in  May,  17fi7»  and  were  fully  acquitted. 
])iss4‘nsions,  however,  nme  to  a  still  greater  height  in  the  congregation, 
to  M  hich  perhaps  the  p<»litical  trouldes  of  the  time  contributetl.  At 
loiigtli,  a  ]m»test  against  the  di'cision  of  the  meeting,  signed  by  more 
than  memlH'rs,  having  remained  sometime  fruitless,  and  the 

places  of  two  faithful  ministers,  who  had  died  in  the  meantime,  hatnng 
been  filled  up  by  two  neologian  preachers,  so  that  but  one  faithfm 
minister  remained,  and  he  advanced  in  yt*ars,  a  large  |N>rtion  of  the 
congn*gati(»n  saw  no  other  means  of  preserving  the  preaching  of  the 
pure  faith,  and  instruction  in  sound  doctrine  among  themselveM  and 
their  children,  without  taking  the  extreme  step  of  stqiarating  from  the 
old  congregation,  and  forming  a  new  Lutheran  c<imniunion. 

*  This  t<»ok  ])lact^  in  February,  17^1 . when,  after  permission 

obtained  from  the  Government,  two  ministers  were  invited ;  the  faithful 
aged  minister  who  has  been  mentioned,  Hamelau  by  name,  and  one 
named  Scholten  from  Rotterdam.  They  published  a  small  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  the  measure  they  had  adopted ;  and  their  numliers  in¬ 
creased  so  m])idly,  that,  in  1792,  they  were  able  to  inritc  a  third  mi¬ 
nister. 

*  The  Christian  spirit  of  the  congregation  manifested  itself  con¬ 
tinually  in  such  liberal  subscriptions,  bequests,  and  donatioBS,  to 
which  many  of  the  Reformed  even  contributed,  that,  in  the  year 
1 71f*b  their  large  and  l>eautiful  church  [at  Amsterdam]  was  already 
consecrated.  Below  the  pediment  is  inscribed,  in  golden  letters,  the 
text  of  the  first  sermon  which  their  aged  jmstor,  Hamelau,  jireached 
to  them  in  the  place  :  Acts  ii.  42.  Thky  continued  stkaopastly 
IN  THE  Apostles*  doctrine.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  96—100. 

Long  may  this  inscription  continue,  as  we  understand  it  yet 
does,  to  represent  the  fact.  We  cannot  forbear  reverting  for  a 
moment  to  one  of  tlie  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
narrative ;  we  mean  the  appeal,  on  the  part  of  the  accused  minis¬ 
ters,  to  tlie  voice  of  a  majority.  On  the  principle  of  a  gescral 
consent  in  doctrine  between  ministers  and  people  being  nighly 
necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  the  former,  this  measure  may  per- 
jiaps  appear  fair  and  commendable  in  its  intention,  if  not  strictly 
justifiable  by  the  constitution  of  the  church.  But  this  point  o£ 
view  does  not  embrace  the  gist  of  the  question  at  issue.  We 
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conccilc  the  apparent  fairness  of  an  appeal  to  the  congregation; 
nay,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  churches,  as  well  as  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  e.s])ecially  in  times  of  advancing  light,  if  such  appear  to 
have  arrived,  to  subject  their  respective  systems  of  faith,  order, 
discij)linc,  and  practice,  to  the  test  of  the  insoired  Scriptures, 
with  a  view  to  rectify  not  only  abuses  which  nave  unobserved 
crc|)t  in,  but  original  errors  of  their  constitution.  This  we  fully 
admit ;  and  it  would  give  us  heartfelt  pleasure  to  know  that  our 
respected  (’hristian  brethren,  the  Society  of  Friends,  invited  to 
it  as  they  are  by  the  ])rescnt  schism  in  their  body,  were  prepared 
to  do  so.  Hut  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  course  adopted  by 
the  accused  ministers  in  the  above  instance,  is  a  case  of  this 
kind  ?  'J'he  a])pcal  here  lay  ])urcly  u|)on  points  of  doctrine ; 
there  was  no  (piestion  whatever  of  discipline  or  order :  these, 
therefore,  should  have  been  carefully  observed.  Now  it  is  not, 
as  we  believe,  the  custom  of  any  one  Presbyterian  church  in 
l)eing, —  certainly  it  never  was  of  the  I^utheran  church, — to  submit 
doctrinal  questions  to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  lay  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  ciders,  much  less  a  majority  of  the  commtmion  at 
large.  In  Scotland  the  Presbytery,  in  Holland  the  classical 
direction,  is  the  lowest  court  before  w  hich  such  questions  can  he 
brought.  Why  then  did  not  the  accused  ministers,  who  never 
pretended  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  order  of  their  church,  leave 
the  decision  of  the  present  question  to  the  recognized  authority  ? 
For  two  reasons.  They  knew  that  the  standards  of  the  church, 
when  fairly  confronted  with  their  modern  innovations,  would 
cllicicntly  assert,  before  a  learned,  reflective,  and  unbiassed  pres¬ 
bytery,  or  classical  direction,  their  relative  suiwierity  as  forms  of 
Christian  doctrine ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  comparative 
ignorance  which  is  ever  found  in  ])romiscuous  multitudes,  joined 
to  the  bustle,  noise,  and  tumult  of  popular  deliberations  on  any 
e.rtendvd  arale^  were  circumstances  ])articularly  favourable  to  the 
activity  of  the  ]>artizans  whom,  for  a  course  of  years  preceding 
the  crisis  then  brought  on,  they  had  been  secretly  engaging  in 
favour  of  changes  which  they  had  “privily  brought  in  unawares’’. 
Disingenuous  tam]H'rers  with  doctrines  they  had  themselves  sub- 
KcrilH'd  to,  and  of  the  rectitude  of  which  they  were  officially 
exemplars,  they  concealed  their  departure  from  the  recognized 
standards  of  the  church  they  professed  to  serve,  till  the  success 
of  their  insinuations  with  the  ignorant,  the  careless,  the  scheming, 
and  the  unprinci]>led,  and  their  double  dealing  with  the  steady,’ 
the  reflective,  and  the  ])ious,  enabled  them  to  throw  off,  as  a 
yoke,  the  authority  lK>th  of  the  standards  and  the  courts  to  which 
they  had  subscribed  olRxlicnce,  and  to  lay  all  order  and  all  truth  at 
the  feet  of  a  tumultuous  assembly.  And  for  what  object  did  they 
appeal  ?  To  pn>cure  the  revision  of  the  standards,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  new  light  ?  No :  this  would  have  been  too 
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itraight-forwanl  and  too  l)old  a  course  for  such  thorough-going 
undcrinincrs  :  all  they  thought  of  was  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  a 
majority  to  their  innovations,  the  inconsistency  of  these  with  the 
standards  creating  no  concern ;  while  the  latter  were  still  honoured 
with  the  form  of  subscription,  the  question  of  the  binding  power 
of  this  act  being  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  individual  sub¬ 
scriber.  Thus  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch  Lutheran  church 
a  system  of  triHing  with  the  most  solemn  obligations,  which,  we 
sincerely  grieve  to  say,  has  been  the  blot  and  tlie  bane  of  all 
estai)lished  churches,  as  well  as  of  some  that  are  not  established ; 
a  system  of  ])revalent  and  legalized  dissimulation,  which  should 
for  ever  shut  the  mouths  of  all  involved  in  it,  against  disparaging 
the  Mouita  Sevrefa  of  the  Jesuits. 

Other  questions  arise  out  of  the  preceding  narrative ;  such 
as, — Supposing  the  assembly  constitutionally  convened,  and  tlic 
decision  that  of  a  majority  entitled  to  decide,  as  such,  on  the 
doctrine  they  preferred  to  hear,  whether  of  the  two  parties  had 
the  better  title  to  buildings  and  funds  which  had  been  erected 
and  contributed  for  the  religious  and  charitable  objects  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  as  represented  in  its  symbolical  books  ? 
but  upon  these  points  we  cannot  dwell.  We  pass  on  to 
observe  that  the  restored  Lutheran  congregation  at  Amster¬ 
dam  numbers  at  this  time  9000  souls,  and  that  they  have 
eight  or  nine  congregations  in  other  towns.  Since  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  evangelical  Lutheran  church,  as  it  is  called,  in 
IHI7,  and  the  meeting  of  their  synod  in  1819,  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  win  them  back  to  the  old  communion,  but 
unsuccessfully,  through  the  continuance  of  the  original  reasons  of 
secession.  The  following  declarations  and  extract  from  the  last 
letter  addressed  by  tlie  Restored  Church  to  the  synoil,  will  serve, 
wc  hope,  to  set  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  former  in  their 
true  light. 

*  Also  they  knew  how  to  distinguish  l)ctwecn  points  of  doctrine  of 
less  and  greater  w'eight,  and  could  separate  solitary,  abstract,  spe¬ 
culative  truths,  as  w'cll  as  fruitless  and  curious  questions,  from  those 
principal  matters  with  which  Christianity  stands  or  falls.  They  re¬ 
garded  certain  differences  with  respect  to  the  former,  as  so  many 
hundiling  proofs  of  human  iiihrmitV)  from  which  they  saw*  that  the 
greatest  church  reformers,  Luther,  ^uinglc,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin, 
Were  not  exempt ;  and  considered  it  therefore  unsuitable  to  elevate  de¬ 
clarations  of  such  comparatively  small  importance  into  terms  of  church 
communion.  Hut  among  these  they  could  never  class  those  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  stand  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  diK'trine  of  salvation.  Without  a  cordial  agreement  in  these  great 
principles,  they  held  an  outward  union  to  Ikj  in  the  highest  degree 
nijurituis.  What  confusion  would  it  not  produce  in  a  religious  c<im- 
munity,  when  one  teacher  should  acknowledge  and  preach  Jesus  as 
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truly  God,  while  another  iihould  reprcicnt  him  as  a  mere  creature ;  if, 
while  one  should  exhibit  his  death  as  a  real  atoning  sacrifice  for  tin, 
another  should  rise  up  and  deny  it ! 

*  Let  men  henceforward,’  concludes  their  letter,  '  condemn  us  a« 
they  will,  liccausc  we  are  constrained  to  insist  on  the  conditions  we 
have  urged,  as  though  we  liad  broken  off  these  conferences  from  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  peace;  the  testimony  of  our  conscience  is,  that  purely 
ont  of  a  genuine  Christian  desire  for  peace,  and  in  order  to  efft'ct  a 
lasting  union,  we  have  stipulated  for  a  previous  consent  in  fundamental 
principles  as  an  indispensable  condition.  We  lay  the  greatest  stress 
on  an  agreement  with  resp^Hrt  to  the  metho<l  of  salvation  ;  and  by  this 
we  desire  constantly  to  abide,  though  by  so  doing  W'e  should  continue 
to  experience  the  world’s  hatred.  Many  an  unlovely  and  persecution- 
breiitning  judgment  has  In'cn  passed  ujxrn  us  by  our  adversaries,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  their  Ixiast  of  mmleration  ;  in  this,  however,  we  have 
not  imitated  them,  but  have  committed  our  cause  to  **  Him  who 
judgeth  righteotisly.” 

‘  Though  now  condemned  by  many  through  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
we  shall  one  day  In?  seen  in  our  true  light,  when  outward  appearances 
shall  ceas*‘  to  misrepresent  the  true  nature  of  our  cuvse ;  and  we  look 
with  longing  (It's! re  towards  a  happier  futurity,  such  as  is  promised  to 
the  church  of  God  on  earth.  Should  this  still  tarry,  then  hope  we  in 
eternity  its^df  to  secure  the  “  reward  of  grace  ”  which  Christ  himself 
has  promised  to  his  faithful  servants,  an  over-recomj)ense  for  all  the 
misconceptions  and  hatred  of  the  world.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  104 — (5. 

“  Here  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints.'^  It  is  indeed 
an  example  well  adajited  to  make  a  deep  impression,  and 
affords  a  powerful  living  testimony  to  the  reality  and  efficacy 
of  renewing  grace.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad,  though  not 
suqmsctl,  to  be  informeil  that,  with  that  harmony  of  character 
which  exalted  Christianity  produces,  they  have  nobly  declined  all 
Government  aid  in  respect  of  the  support  of  their  ministers,  the 
construction  of  their  churches,  or  the  expenses  of  their  religious 
worship ;  delicately  feeling,  that,  as  the  wish  has  been  expressed 
in  high  quarters,  that  they  should  be  re-united  to  the  evangelical 
church,  the  acceptance  of  such  aid  would  operate  indirectly  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  dearest  interests,  and  of  the  principles  for 
which  it  is  their  honourable  duty  to  contend. 

IV.The  next  section  of  the  Church  which  calls  for  our  attention, 
is  that  of  the  Mennonites,  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists,  as  they  arc 
diversely  called.  Of  these,  there  were,  as  is  well  known,  many 
|uirties,  even  in  the  times  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  denomina¬ 
tion  appeared  in  Holland  under  various  leaders.  Most  of  their 
original  differences,  however,  have  l)een  long  since  obliterated ; 
and  no  further  distinction  now  remains  than  that  of  the  old  Fleming 
Baptists,  of  whom  hut  three  congregations  exist.  One  long  en¬ 
during  division,  which  arose  in  KKri,  through  the  perversion  of 
doctrine  iutroiluced  by  Cialenus  Abrahams  de  llaen,  one  of  their 
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ministers  at  Amsterdam,  was,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
supprt'ssed,  sad  to  say,  through  the  defection  of  the  followers  of 
his  faithful  opponent,  Samuel  Apostool,  from  the  better  cause. 
Both  parties  are  now  united  in  unl>elief.  A  purer  spirit  of  religion 
still  survives,  however,  in  the  old  Fleming  HapUst  churches,  the 
feeble  remnant  of  a  once  numerous  and  flourishing  Ixxly.  The 
two  other  parties,  on  their  coalition  in  1800,  protested  against 
the  name  of  Mennonites,  expressing  at  the  same  time  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  he  any  longer  called  after  man.  The  memory  of 
iMenno  is  honoured  by  this  renunciation  of  his  name.  Those 
who  think  that  his  followers  have  withdrawn  from  him  to  get 
ncartT  to  Christ  Jesus,  will  of  course  extend  the  benefit  of  this 
remark  to  them  *. 

The  history  of  this  body  suggests  a  lesson  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  in  this 
country,  and  speaks  out,  with  a  clear  voice  of  warning,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  two  errors,  which  we  fear  have  obtained  fast  and  frequent 
hold  of  the  minds  of  the  less  instructed  in  Ixith  communions. 
The  church  constitution  of  the  Mennonites,  (we  give  them,  for 
convenience,  their  historic  name,)  approximates  verv’  nearly  to 
that  of  these  tw  o  bodies :  their  congregations  are  independent  on 
any  other  ecclesiastical  authority  than  that  of  their  own  ministers 
and  deacons ;  they  are  unsup|K)rted  by  the  State ;  and  they  are 

{)resided  over  by  ministers  of  their  ow  n  choice,  of  whom  some 
lave  qualified  themselves  for  the  work  by  such  means  as  have 
fallen  within  their  power,  others  have  enjoyed  a  regular  education 
in  some  theological  seminary.  Lay  elders  are  not  in  use.  The 
minister  is  assistt'd  in  the  oversight  of  the  church,  by  deacons, 


•  Writing,  as  it  hapj>enK,  at  a  distance  from  our  Ixsiks,  w'e  are  glad 
of  the  opportunitv  afforded  hv  the  occurrence  of  the  following  |Hisiiage 
in  a  note  t<*  p.  Ifio  of  Mr.  Fliedner’s  first  volume,  to  give  our  readers 
a  sjxTimen  of  Meiino’s  theology.  It  is  an  extract  from  his  treatise  <in 
Justification,  and  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  distance  w’hich  his 
foll(>wers  have  proceeded  in  the  dow’iiward  road.  ‘All  those*  who  thus 
recedve  Christ  .le.siis  into  a  btdieving  heart,  and  hold  him  fast  in  the 
treasury  of  u  g(M>d  conscience,  [or,  of  their  euiiscieiice,]  w  ho  believe 
and  acknow'ledge  that  it  is  through  his  sacrifice,  death,  and  bliMid,  that 
their  sins  are  forgiven  them,  &c.,  [or,  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  them 
through  his  sacrifice,  death,  and  blood ; — the  brevity  eif  the  extract 
will  not  permit  us  to  see  certainly  w’here  the  emphasis  of  the  uriginul 
lies,]  all  such  become  jojTul  and  hapnv  in  spirit,  and  thank  God  with 
a  new*  heart.  For  the  strength  of  faith  impresses  and  changes  them, 
and  transforms  them  into  new  men,  so  that  they  walk,  through  the 
gift  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  strength  of  the  new  birth, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  faith,  in  obedience  to  God,  who  has 
bestowed  upon  them  such  rich  love,*  &-c.  Treatise  on  JusfiJicalwn, 
p.  12;  Works,  (folio,)  p.  4f52. 

VOL.  XVI. —  N*.S. 
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who<«c  numlxjr  varies  according  to  the  si*c  of  the  congregationi 
there  being  six  in  that  at  Saardam,  in  that  at  Haarlem  twelve, 
and  twenty  in  that  at  Amsterdam.  In  some  congregations,  they 
are  ap])ointed  for  life;  in  others,  for  from  four  to  five  years,  'rheir 
duties  professedly  concern  the  spiritual  and  tem]>oral  welfare  of 
the  congregation ;  and  in  the  choice  of  a  new  minister,  when  of 
course  their  influence  and  recommendation  have  great  weight, 
they  are  assisted,  in  those  congregations  where  deacons  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  season  only,  hy  all  who  have  formerly  filled  that 
office.  In  all  congregations,  matters  of  im|>ortance  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  meeting  of  all  who  are  in  communion.  The  minister 
presides  in  all  delilx'rations,  hut  has  nothing  to  do  with  financial 
arrangements,  which,  with  the  temporal  care  of  the  poor,  is  left 
entirely  to  the  deacons. 

We  recoppiise  in  this  account  the  main  features  of  the  congre¬ 
gational  order  of  church  government ;  one  which,  hy  its  adherents 
in  this  country,  is  often  fondly  supp)sed  to  present  a  peculiar  se¬ 
curity  against  doctrinal  and  other  declensions.  Let  the  history 
of  the  Alennonite  churches  dispel  this  delusion  ;  which  arises,  as 
is  evident  upon  analysis,  from  the  combination  of  two  distinct 
errors,  the  one  referring  to  the  theoretical,  the  other  to  the  ])rac- 
tical  pcrfecti«m  of  the  system.  The  former  takes  for  granted  the 
vast  sup'riority  of  (’ongregationalism  in  reference  to  the  security 
afforded  by  it  trhen  efficiently  worked  out :  the  latter  grounds 
the  idea  of  this  superiority  on  the  supposed  fact,  that  the  system 
possesses  some  |>eculiarly  efficacious  preventive  safeguard  against 
a  departure  from  its  fundamental  principles.  Equity  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  religion  require  an  examination  of  both  opinions.  We 
think  that,  in  the  former,  we  detect  an  error  of  exaggeration  ;  and 
holding,  as  we  firmly  do,  that  even  if  every  particular  of  that 
system  is  not  cx^iressly  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
still,  the  requisitions  of  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  cliurch 
onler  are  most  nearly  complied  with  on  the  principles  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism, — we  yet  maintain  that,  in  order  to  a  fair  and  accurate 
eom])arison  of  advantages,  we  must  also  take  into  consideration  what 
Presbyterianism  and  Diocesan  Episcopacy  are  capable  of  effecting, 
if  prop'rly  worked  out  upon  their  respective  principles,  under  the 
government  of  men  of  real  and  fervent  piety,  uncontrolled  by 
state  alliances  or  secular  authority.  We  Indieve  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  among  us,  and  by  no  means  a  majority  among  tncm- 
selves,  are  aware  in  how  close  a  relation  to  the  purest  objects  of 
Christianity  these  two  great  sections  of  the  Church  mignt  take 
their  stand,  if  all  were  separated  from  their  respective  constitu¬ 
tions,  that  has  been  mischievously  and  confus^ly  incorporated 
with  them,  hy  the  selfish  assumptions  of  secular  power  ‘  intruding 
‘  into  things  which  it  hath  not  seen.'  Such  Presbyterianism 
exists  in  Scotland,  and  on  a  small  scale  in  England,  free  from 
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State  shackles,  and  from  the  corrupting  intiuenoc  of  the  law  and 
custom  of  patronage.  And  Episcopacy,  even  diocesan,  though  the 
immoderate  extent  and  injudicious  allotment  of  dioceses  are 
among  the  evils  resulting  immediately  or  remotely  from  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  state  influence,  is  ca})ab1e,  as  America  demonstrates,  of  exist¬ 
ing  without  prelacy, — without  those  exactions  and  that  arrogance 
which  result  from  her  pretensions  here  (alas,  how  baseless  and 
absurd !)  to  nationality.  Thus  delivered  from  disturbing  in¬ 
fluences,  we  recognise  in  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy,  much 
of  that  simple  decency  and  order  of  the  New  Testament  which 
we  search  for  in  vain  amidst  the  *  carnal  ordinances,''  the  *'  rudi- 
‘  ments  of  the  world  \  whereby  Ixith  our  British  Establishments  of 
religion  are  disfigured.  And  while  we  claim  for  Congregationalism, 
(we  trust  without  offence,  since  we  concede  to  others  the  same  right 
of  holding  and  avowing  their  respective  preferences,)  as  an  institute 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  as  at  least  a  system  which  makes  the  most 
effectual  provision,  for  the  spirit  and  observances  of  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity — that  it  bears,  unquestionable  marks  of  Divine  wisdom 
in  the  adaptation  of  its  form  and  order  to  the  last  and  highest 
ends  of  true  religion,  and  on  this  account  is  worthy  to  he  cherished 
with  all  affection  by  us,  and  transmitted  with  all  possible  purity  to 
future  generations ; — we  feel  at  the  same  time  under  equal  obliga¬ 
tion,  to  recognise  in  other  systems  the  elements  of  good  which 
they  possess  inreommon  with  us ;  to  follow  any  advantage  which 
they  may  have  obtained  over  us,  with  regard  to  any  particular 
inteq)retation  of  the  Christian  rule,  or  any  purer  exemplification 
of  the  Christian  spirit ;  and  to  acknowledge,  with  satisfaction  un¬ 
alloyed  by  any  selfish  feeling,  eveiy'  mark  of  their  identity  with 
the  one  true  Church  of  the  living  God.  We  fear  that  this  is  by 
no  means  adequately  acted  out ;  and  that  an  undue  estimate 
our  superiority  in  priruiple^  not  only  betrays  its  influence  in 
decreasing  our  regard  for  other  denominations,  but  also  operate 
very  injuriously  in  many  instances  upon  our  own  practical  effi¬ 
ciency.  Can  it  be  doubted,  either  in  reference  to  individuals  or 
to  churches,  that  in  cases  where  conscience  is  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  concerns  of  duty,  to  bring  different  parties  into  any  thing 
resembling  a  conformity  either  to  each  other  or  the  inspired 
standard,  the  more  doubtful  points  of  difference  which  yet  re¬ 
main,  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  ?  Surely,  their  relative  position  in  the  eye  of  their  common 
Master,  is  decided,  not  upon  any  approximation  to  the  theoretic 
standard,  resulting  from  the  perhaps  accidental  maintenance  of 
some  principle  which  other  good  men  doubt,  but  by  that  spirit 
and  habit  of  obedience  out  of  which  all  good  conduct  springs. 
There  are  very  many  minor  questions,  we  are  sure,  both  of  ar¬ 
rangement  and  discipline,  to  which  the  often  quoted,  and  often 
misquoted  rule  may  safely  be  applied ;  ‘  That  which  is  best  ad- 
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*  ministered,''  i.  e.  that  in  whose  administration  is  exemplified  the 
greatest  spirit  of  obedience,  ‘  is  In'st.' 

'I'he  second  error,  which  supposes  to  possess  (’ongregational- 
ism,  some  peculiarly  efhcacious  preretitire  safeguard  against 
a  departure  from  its  fundamental  principles,  is  powerfully  ex¬ 
posed,  and  shewn  to  he  an  error,  not  of  exaggeration  merely, 
but  of  principle,  by  the  mournful  fact  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
That  which  wc  feel  to  constitute  the  glory  of  our  system,  ]nirilv 
of  communion,  was  once  the  privilege  of  these  congregations. 
This,  so  long  as  it  is  preserved,  may  Ik?  indeed  regarded  as  the 
l*alladium  of  faith  and  piety  ;  but  what  is  the  l^alladium  with  re¬ 
spect  to  it  ?  'I'he  holy  likeness  of  the  King  of  saints,  impressed 
upon  his  peoj)le's  hearts  by  his  own  Spirit,  and  reflected  not  in 
private  life  alone,  but  in  their  communion  for  the  purposes  of 
mediatorial  grace  and  power,  is  itself  the  divine,  the  heaven- 
descended  image  which,  so  long  as  it  is  guarded  with  due  care, 
seals  the  security  of  a  Christian  church.  Hut,  as  this  living  ho¬ 
liness  is  no  mechanical  prcKluction,  so  is  neither  the  church 
catholic  which  comprises  all  that  is  to  be  found  of  it  on  earth, 
nor  any  particular  church  which  is  congenially  attracted,  and 
‘fitly  joined  together  and  compacted''  by  it,  a  mere  mechanical 
arrangement.  'I'he  Church  i.s  an  organic  product  of  the  Spirit; 
and  without  his  s])ccial  influence,  no  form  or  order—  a  mere  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  means — can  generate  life,  infuse  health, 
or  sustain  the  capacities  of  growth  and  action.  And  though  we 
do  not  overlook,  (what  indeed  it  becomes  us  with  unfeigned  hu¬ 
mility  and  heartfelt  gratitude  to  recognize,)  the  peculiar  efficacy 
which  the  h(»ly  scriptures  ascribe  to  one  special  provision  in  the 
order  of  means,  we  mean  supplicatory  prayer,  as  able  to  ‘  prevail 
‘  with  (rod  yet  must  we  not  conceive  of  this  as  though  it  in¬ 
fringes!  in  even  the  smallest  measure  upon  the  sovereignty  of  (iod's 
*  free  spirit.'  We  rather  see  its  solution  in  the  fact  of  an  antece¬ 
dent  special  gracious  inclination  of  the  Spirit  in  the  inspiration 
of  such  prayers,  (for  ‘  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit"  is  in  ‘  all  prayer") 
and  in  the  jwculiar  cordiality  of  His  condescension  in  relation  to 
those  postures  of  dej)endent  humanity,  which  are  most  expre.ssive 
of  helplessness  and  need.  From  the  undue  exaltation  of  any 
means,  however,  the  Spirit  in  offended  majesty  withdraws.  For 
he  is  an  almighty,  free,  and  sovereign  agent,  bound  to  no  forms 
or  meth(His,  even  when  divinely  authorized ;  though,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  uncontrolled  and  mighty  influence,  every  touch  and 
every  impulse  whereby  he  moves  in  secret  the  sulwrdinate  mind 
of  man,  is  a  link  in  that  chain  whereby  means  and  ends  are  Iwund 
in  inseparable  union  in  the  fast  decn.*es  of  (WkI, — a  step  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  everlasting  covenant  of  grace  and  mercy. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  it  is  |H)SNible  to  ‘  grieve"  or  ‘  to  quench  the 
‘  Spirit,"  to  ‘  fall  from  grace,"  to  ‘  do  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
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*  grace,'— thinffs  referred  to  in  the  holy  Seripturea,  aometimea  in 
the  form  of  solemn  warning,  sor.ctimes  of  historical  description — 
wo  must  allow  it  to  he  ]>ossihlc  to  incur  religious  depravation  ; 
wliich,  whenever  it  Ix'comcs  general  in  a  church,  no  order  of 
means  has  any  inherent  efficacy  either  to  r(‘])air  or  to  obviate.  The 
inbred  worm  which  has  devourcil  the  kernel,  generally  perforates 
the  shell  to  eat  his  passage  out ;  and,  as  no  forms  can  shut  out 
temptation,  or  effectually  prevent  the  corruption  of  our  nature 
from  becoming  manifest  within  the  church,  so,  when  abandoncKl 
bv  the  insulted  S])irit,  they  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  inno¬ 
vations  of  wicked  men,  desirous  of  levelling  all  barriers  which 
separate  the  church  and  the  world.  Thus  has  passed  away  the 
glorv  of  the  Mennonite  communion;  just  as,  in  the  primitive 
times  of  our  religion,  when  the  churches  addressed  in  the  Apo- 
caly}>sc  had  **  left  their  first  love,'  l>ocome  indifferent  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  Antichristian  doctrine,  retaining  only  the  name,  and  not  the 
power  of  life,  and  were  ‘neither  cold  nor  hot,'  He  who  walketh 
in  the  midst  of  the  churches,  came  upon  them  in  an  hour  which 
they  knew  not  of,  and  removed  their  candlestick  out  of  its 
place.  These  are  warning  facts  of  the  intenscst  interest.  Did 
we  not  know  that  the  error  just  exposed  prevails  very  largely, 
(owing  probably  to  the  fact,  that,  in  (»ur  own  country,  declensions 
from  (iospel  purity  have  been  incomparably  more  abundant  in 
the  Episco])al  and  Presbyterian  communions  than  in  our  own,) 
we  should  not  have  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  its  discussion. 
“  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

While  the  Baptist  churches  in  this  country  }H>s8ess  an  equal 
interest  with  the  CUmgregational,  as  bt'ing  in  fact  of  the  same 
order,  in  the  warnings  thus  exhibited,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  derive  an  additional  lesson  from  the  histor}'  liefore  us.  Ujwn 
the  principles  which  they  will  feel  entitled  to  apply  to  the  case, 
they  will  at  once  perceive,  that  not  even  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  a  closer  adherence  to  the  Scriptures  ujwn  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  and  one  on  which  they  consider  an  immense 
majority  of  their  Christian  brethren  to  be  still  in  error,  furnishes 
an  adequate  preventive  to  declension.  And  if  it  be  true,  that,  in 
cases  where  the  differences  of  Christian  denominations  are  con¬ 
fined  in  extremely  narrow  bounds,  the  existing  point  or  points  in 
dispute  operate,  e8]Xicially  among  a  minority  whose  interest  is 
naturally  keener,  with  an  intenseness  inversely  proportioned  to 
the  space  they  cover,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  circumstances 
which  have  originated  the  present  digression,  will  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  reducing,  where  it  does  exist,  this  exaggerated  estimate 
of  privilege  to  its  proper  limits  ? 

e  turn  now  to  the  more  pleasant  duty  of  noticing  a  feature 
in  the  external  order  of  these  congregations,  which  appears  to  us 
deserving  of  our  imit&tion.  We  hope  thus  to  furnish  to  any  who 
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mav  have  miKunder«<tood  the  object  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
sutficient  evidence  that,  while  anxious  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
exalting  the  order  ai>ove  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  we  are  by  no 
means  inditferent  to  the  former  in  sul>8erviency  to  its  proper 
ends. 

*  Deacones.*ies  are  also  still  in  use  in  these  congregations.  They  art 
chosen  bv  the  minister  and  deacons,  act  under  their  sanction,  ani  are 
entnisted  with  the  care  of  the  female  j>oor.  Tliev  visit  their  ahoiiei, 
distribute  the  chithing  which  have  l)een  furnished  for  their  relief,  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  pnicuring  suitable  situations  for  girls  intended  for 
service,  and  discharge  all  such  oHices  of  charity  as  come  fairly  in  their 
wuv.  They  rweive  no  stipends,  any  more  than  the  deacons;  belong  to 
the  most  respectable  families  in  the  Congregation  ;  and  discharge  the 
various  time-i^onsuniing  and  self-denying  duties  of  their  office  with 
cheerfidnt^ss  and  zeal. 

*  This  praiseworthy,  primitive  institute  is  deserving  to  lie  imitated 
by  other  evamttdical  confe.Hsious.  The  A{)ost4iliciil  church  early  esta- 
biisheii  the  <»tfic4*  id'  Deiicone-ss,  (Rom.  xvi.  1,)  well  undersUnding  that 
feminine  tendeme.ss  and  deliciicy  of  ftniling,  and  female  tact  in  ad- 
ministeriiig  to  the  necessities  of  mind  and  Ixsly,  especially  among 
tlieir  own  sex,  could  never  be  supplitMl  by  male  attendance.  Why  has 
nut  the  later  church  retained  this  apostolical  arniugement  ?  .  .  .  . 
D«ies  not  the  experience  of  this  o»ir  Sister-church  *,  —do  not  the  female 
siicieties  which  have  spniiig  up  since  the  hist  years  of  the  war, — dties 
not  the  holy  ;icti\Hty  of  aii  Ki.izahkth  Fry,  and  her  sister-helpers 
in  England,  and  that  of  the  female  societies  which  have  been  esta- 
biifdii^i  ill  other  lauds,  after  their  example,  for  the  relief  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  niHrt*SNiti(»s  of  female  prisimers. — all  tend  to  shew 
now  great  the  influence  is  which  female  piety  may  contribute  to  the 
edification  of  (jnNi’s  kingdom,  where  it  can  find  fn»  naim  for  its  de¬ 
velopment  :uid  exercise.^  liow  erroneously  and  unwisely  then  do 
other  evangelical  communions  act  in  this  matter,  in  opening  no  regular, 
appointed  circle  of  duty  to  this  powerful  engine,  in  the  care  of  the 
ptNir,  the  sick,  and  prisoners  of  their  own  sex.^  To  how  many  ladies, 
widows. — especially  tluise  of  ministers  and  elder  single  ladies, — might 
.1  new,  deligiitful  field  of  duty  thus  be  opened,  to  drj’^  the  tears  of  the 
mourners,  bring  female  tnnsgressors  back  iigain  to  the  Saviour,  and 
reclaim  them  to  their  path  of  duty  in  the  world ; — a  work  to  enter 
upon  which  uncalKnl,  the  restraints  of  female  motlestv  forbid.^* 

Vol.  I,  pp.  1^0—152. 


•  W'e  ire  sorry  to  lie  comnelled  to  protest  against  this  recognition 
of  the  Meniioiiites,  if  intended  to  apply  to  them  in  their  present  stote. 
Where  there  is  no  tiiith,  there  can  be  no  church  ;  and  unbelief  is,  in 
this  body,  not  merely  a  general,  but  a  universal  disease.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  we  have  been  careful,  in  reference  to  them,  to  translate  the  term 
*  Gemeiude/  which  dgnilies  Church  as  well  as  Coiigrogatiun,  invariably 
by  the  latter  term. 
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In  the9t  remarks  wo  ftilly  ngroc ;  indeed,  we  have  long  been  dia. 
p^seil  to  cam’  our  ^iews  further  than  our  Author  has  here  done.  He 
writes  with  reference  to  German  ladies  who  being  in  general  far 
more  occupied  in  domestic  cares  and  duties  than  is  usual  in  any 
except  the  lower  classes  in  this  eountrx ,  have  not  that  influenoe 
in  society  which  is  possessed  by  ladies  in  Great  Britain,  nor,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  either  education  to  qualify  them  for  it,  or  oppor- 
tunin’  to  acquire  it.  He  would  probably  he  satisfied  with  such 
Udies'-societies  as  we  already  possess ;  but  our  desires  stretch 
much  further,  ^^'e  wish  to  see  these  female  energies  in  more 
avowed  and  closer  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  according 
to  the  primitive,  apostolical  model.  We  are  not  satisfied  to  ace 
that  done  in  separation  from  the  Church,  for  which  there  is  pro¬ 
vision  made  in  her  original  constitution.  But  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  our  female  labourers.  It  is  the  duty’  of  our  churches,  first,  to 
make  a  pi»int  of  engaging,  with  especial  reference  lo  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  female  poor,  the  regular  assistance  of  a  sufficient 
nunilwr  of  Christian  ladies  who,  being  unburdened  with  domestic 
duties,  have  leisure  to  devote  to  it :  (suck  are  never  kntnm  to  he 
ufnrilHng :  their  hearts  are  ever  irf ten  to  the  calls  of  charity:) 
then  to  recognise  them  in  the  scriptural,  official  character  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  the  department  of  duty  they  have  undertaken  ;  (a 
chnrnrfer  fchirh  there  are  very^  very  many^  me  are  mell  per- 
sanded^  v^ho  wtruld  adorn  mith  ntratt  eaemplary  diligefsoe^ 
simftUrify.  and  tenderness  ,*)  and  thirdly,  w  hile  ^e  collection  and 
general  distribution  of  all  monies  would  of  course  remain,  as  k 
has  always  dtme,  with  the  male  deacons,  to  place  at  their  disposal 
such  a  portion  of  the  means  at  command  for  charitable  purpoaes, 
as  upon  a  fair  comparison  of  claims  may  seem  to  be  proper,  to 
enable  them  to  e\e*eute  the  trust  cctmmitted  to  them ;  the  dcsacont 
cither  leaving  to  their  own  discretion  as  circumstances  may  direct, 
the  specific  distribution  of  these  funds,  or  coupling  the  grant,  in 
cases  wliere  it  should  seem  preferable,  with  directions  founded  on 
the  report  received.  How  advantageous!}’,  again,  or  the  sup¬ 
position  that  these  ladies  would  be  most  of  them  |irobab}y  ad¬ 
vanced  or  advancing  in  life,  might  a  dorcas  society  of  younger 
ladies  h(‘  formed  and  sustained  under  their  direction,  with  a  view 
to  aid  their  labours  !  With  how  much  mutual  advantage,  especially 
to  the  younger  ladies  !  Such  of  these  as  should  afterwards  marry, 
would,  prohablv,  while  doing  good  f(»r  others,  find  that  t^iey  had 
learned  much  that  would  he  very  useful  to  themstOves;  and  for 
those  who  should  continue  single,  the  path  would  thus  be  opened, 
According  to  ap(»stolical  suggestion,  (1  Cor.  vii.  32,  34,)  iat  more 
entire  consecration  to  the  serx’ioc  of  the  Lord.  Three  reaaone 
have  induced  us  to  express  our  inind  upon  this  suliject.  Firal, 
the  arrangement  is  scriptural :  the  cominendatioD  in  Rom.  an.  1, 
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and  numerous  directions  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
illustrate  the  existence  of  the  office  of  female  deacons  in  apostolic 
times.  Secondly,  it  gives  official  sco|>e  to  female  diligence,  in 
connection  vith  the  ('hurch  of  Christ,  which  has  been  expressly 
cstahlished  hy  the  Head  of  the  (’hurch  as  the  pro|>er  fulcrum 
and  centre  of  unwearied  and  combined  exertion  in  his  service 
“  according  to  the  effectual  tcorkiag  in  the  measure  of  every 
partr  (Kph.  iv.  Ki.)  'rhirdly,  while  the  end  is  likely  to  In?  more 
judiciously  pursued  and  more  efficiently  attained  by  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  also  avoids  not  only  the  ostentation  and  parade  attendant 
on  the  efforts  of  secular  or  mixed  societies,  but  all  those  disad¬ 
vantages  lM)th  to  themselves  and  the  cause  of  religion,  which  are 
connected  with  the  prominence  of  persons  distinguished  by  the 
vanities  of  worldly  fashion,  in  appeals  and  labours  peculiarly 
('hristian.  Let  us,  however,  not  be  misunderstood;  we  mean 
not  to  advise  the  discontinuance  of  such  societies  as  can  be  ho¬ 
nourably  conducted  on  the  common  principles  of  humanity,  e8|K'- 
cially  till  we  have  something  better  in  their  place ;  but  wc  are 
sure  the  pious  CMiristian  lady,  unburthened  with  domestic  cares, 
would  Ih‘  glad  of,  and  must  need,  some  purer,  simpler,  and  more 
sacred  ])ath  in  which  her  noblest  energies  and  tenderest  feelings 
may  In.*  consecrated  to  her  s])ecie8  and  her  (iod. 

'I'he  Mennonite  Congregations  in  general  have  no  peculiar 
distinctive  creed  but  what  refers  to  the  tiuhjects  of  baptism^ — and 
to  imths.  As  they  deem  all  oaths  inadmissible,  even  those 
which  are  merely  declarative,  they  are  dispensed  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  take  them  by  the  civil  government.  Those  who  have 
l)een  baptized  as  children  in  other  churches,  are  baptized  afresh 
on  entering  their  communion.  Mr.  Fliedner  has  given  us  a  very 
interesting  descrij)tion  of  their  mode  of  administering  this  rite. 

‘  The  adtuinistrutioii  of  baptism  is  not  the  same  in  all  congregations. 
In  that  at  Amsterdam,  an  intimation  of  the  service  is  given  out  from 
the  pidpit  four  wix'ks  Wfore;  and  those  who  desire  to  be  baptized,  are 
then  retjuested  to  make  their  wishes  known  to  the  ministers.  These 
lay  their  rejMirt  weekly  lajfore  their  colleagues,  where  such  exist,  and 
the  deacons.  The  profession  of  faith  then  takes  place,  either  orally  or 
by  a  written  ]MijH'r,  in  presence  of  two  ministers  or  deacons  and  certain 
appointed  witnesses,  either  at  the  residence  of  the  person  to  be  bap- 
tirnl  or  in  the  vestry.  SjH'cial  witnesses  are  in  use  only  at  Amster¬ 
dam  ;  and  their  duty  is,  on  the  candidate's  profession  of  faith,  to  bear 


•  See  1  Tim.  iii.  11,  v.  2,  9,  Tit.  ii.  3.  If  any  reader  is  in  doubt 
upon  these  jmssages,  let  him  ask  wmic  competent  scholar,  or  one  who 
has  an  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  primitive  church,  to  ex¬ 
plain  them. 
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their  testimony  before  the  ministers  or  deacons  who  are  present,  to  bis 
moral  and  religious  character.  In  all  other  congregations,  it  is  usual, 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  profession  of  faith,  to  read  the  names  of 
the  candidates  from  the  pulpit,  in  order  that,  if  any  {lerson  has  auy  ob¬ 
jection  to  make  to  the  baptism  of  any  candidate,  he  may  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  it. 

*  At  Amsterdam,  the  spring  bajitism  always  takes  ]dace  on  the  fifth 
Sunday  in  Lent.  In  the  morning,  a  profession-sermon  is  preached,  as 
it  is  called,  in  w'hich  a  brief  representation  is  made  of  the  principal 
articles  of  belief,  partly  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  congregation, 
Init  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  candidates ;  whose  names,  with 
those  of  the  witnesses  to  their  character,  are  read  from  the  pulpit  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  sermon.  This  closes  with  an  address  to  the  can¬ 
didates.  The  baptism  itself  takes  place  in  the  evening  service.  In  * 
most  other  congregations,  bajitism'is  administered  on  a  Lord's-day 
morning.  The  candidates  sit  before  the  pulpit.  After  the  sliort  ser¬ 
mon  and  the  hymn,  the  minister  advances  to  the  front  of  the  pulpit, 
the  candidates  stand  up,  and  the  males  come  foru'ard  first.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  an  address  to  all  the  candidates,  grounded  on  the  sermon,  and 
afterwards  the  questions.  There  is  no  formulary  for  these  ;  the  mi¬ 
nister  frames  them  according  to  his  pleasure.  The  following  were 
given  to  me  by  a  Meniionite  minister  as  a  fair  sample* of  what  they 
usually  are. 

‘  1.  Do  yon  feel  real  sorrow  for  every  thing  by  which,  either  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  you  have  offended  (ukI  ? 

‘  2.  Do  you  believe  in  Jesus,  as  sent  of  God  to  reconcile  the  world 
unto  himself,  and  do  you  fiee  to  him  in  faith  for  the  forgiveness  of  your 
sins  ? 

*  .1.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  henceforth  to  walk  after  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  to  remain  true  to  him  even  until  death  ? 

‘4.  Is  it  your  wish,  in  confirmation  of  this  engagement,  to  receive 
the  sign  and  seal  of  holy  baptism  }  * — Vol.  I.  pp.  139,  141). 

Our  readers  will  certainly  not  detect  in  these  questions,  any  in¬ 
dications  of  the  misbelief  which  has  been  described  as  having  over¬ 
run  the  Mennonite  congregations ;  and  some  may  probably  feel 
tempted  to  suspect  our  worthy  Author  of  a  degree  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  But  all  this  is  easily  explained.  Whatever  words  are 
used  on  such  occasions,  they  will  always  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  general  doctrine  and  specific  explanation  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  body.  There  is  no  greater  mys¬ 
tery'  here,  than  is  involved  in  the  subscription,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  frequently  repeated,  by  clergymen  of  Arminian  or  even 
^ocinian  views,  to  a  body  of  Articles  wherein  it  is  declared,  that 
‘  the  godly  consideration  of  predestination  and  our  election  in 
‘  Christ,  is  full  of  sweety  pleasant^  and  unspeakable  comfort  to 
‘  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the 
‘  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  their 
‘  earthly  members,  and  drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and 
‘  heavenly  things ;  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish  andcon- 
▼OL.  XVI. — N.  s.  o  o 
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‘  lirm  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ, 

‘  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards  God,^ 
(Art.  XVII.  of  the  Church  of  England.)  The  fact  is  as  has  been 
alwve  explained,  where  the  life  of  faith  and  real  religion  is  de¬ 
parted, — though  we  do  not  say  thus  much  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Church,  in  whose  revival,  partial  as  it  is,  we  unfeignedly  ‘  re- 
‘  joice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice’;  but  where  this  is  the  case,  the  most 
impressive  and  the  purest  forms  are  almost  as  worthless  as  an 
abandoned  snail  shell,  or  the  cast-off  shrivelled  skin  of  the  fresh- 
clothed  8er|H*nt.  And  yet,  in  one  view  they  are  better ;  for,  should 
the  Spirit  breathe  on  these  dry  bones  so  that  they  should  live,  the 
skin  might  be  resumed  afresh.  Mr.  Eliedner  continues: 

‘  The  questions  are  not  directed  to  individuals,  but  to  all  ctdlectively, 
and  are  answered  with  a  simple  atflrmative.  All  then  kneel  down  to¬ 
gether,  when  the  minister  offers  up  a  prayer;  after  which  he  rises,  and, 
accompanied  either  by  his  colleague  ["’here  the  charge  is  collegiate] 
or  a  deacon  lutlding  the  bason,  he  baptizi'sthe  still  kneeling  candidates. 
In  doing  this,  he  lays  his  left  hand  on  the  head  of  the  baptized  person, 
tills  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  w  ith  w'ater,  and  once,  not  three  times, 
pours  it  forth  upon  the  forehead;  referring  at  the  same  time  briefly  to 
the  contents  of  the  questions,  yet  so  varying  his  expressions  that  in 
every  instance  he  concludes  w'ith  these  w’«>rds  : — “  ^Fherefore  baptize  I 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Cihost.”  When  the  rite  is  finished,  he  welcomes  them,  still  kneeling, 
as  new'  memlnTs  of  the  Christian  church,  as  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
raises  them  individually  by  the  hand.  In  some  congregations,  he 
merely  invites  them  to  rise  up.  In  several  of  the  smaller  congrega- 
tunis  apiin,  a  suitable  portion  of  scripture  is  addressed  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  as  he  is  assisted  to  rise.  After  this  w’clcome  [or,  as  we  should 
say,  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of  fellow’ship,]  follows  a  concluding 
address,  in  which  they  are  invited  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  after  which  every  one  returns  to  his  place.  The  solemnity  is 
concluded  with  prayer  and  psalnuMly.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  140,  141. 

The  above  is  the  mode  of  administration  among  the  Menno- 
nites  in  general,  from  which  that  in  use  among  the  three  sur¬ 
viving  churches  of  the  old  Eleming  Baptists  differs  very  little. 
The  principal  distinction  which  obtains,  is  in  the  questions  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  candidate,  which  contain  a  more  explicit  reference 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  to  the  divinity  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ;  with  an 
engagement  to  hold  the  ‘  unity  of  the  Spirit  ’  as  expressed  in  their 
receivcnl  confession,  ‘  in  the  Imnd  of  peace  \  The  form  employed 
on  the  actual  administration  is  to  the  following  effect ; — 

‘  On  this  thy  confession  of  faith  and  acknowdedgment  of  sins, 
coupled  with  thy  hearty  resolution,  through  the  grace  of  God  8up|>ort- 
ing  thee,  to  turn  from  all  unrighteousness,  and  give  thvself  up  to  (rod 
even  our  Saviour,  w  ith  entire  subjection  of  thy  will  to  Idis;  since  it  is 
thy  desire  hert'UjKm  to  receive  the  Imptism  of  water,  so  baptize  I  thee 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  ;uid  of  the  Sm,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
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wish  that  Christ  himself  may  baptise  thee  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
with  lire,  and  confirm  thy  acccptaule  resolutions  bv  his  grace/ 

Vol.  I.p,179. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  these  churches  to  rebaptize  even 
those  who  had  received  adult  baptism  in  the  Mennonite  congre¬ 
gations,  on  their  coming  over  to  them  ;  but  this  is  no  more 
done.  In  addition  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  still 
continue  to  regard  the  ‘  washing  of  feet '  as  a  sacrament,  express¬ 
ive  ‘  of  meekness  and  humility  after  the  example  of  Christ,'  and 
'  also  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  purification  from  sin  through  the  blood 
‘  of  Christ.’  This,  however,  extends  to  two  only  of  their  three 
congregations.  The  officers  in  use  among  them  are,  bishops  or 
elders,  teachers  or  exhorters,  deacons  and  deaconesses.  Their 
bishops  and  teachers  receive  no  academical  education. 

There  formerly  existed  another  class  of  Baptists  in  Holland, 
known  by  the  name  of  Collegiants^  or  Hymhurgers ;  but  these 
have  been  extinct  some  years.  They  acknowledged  no  distino 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  office,  but  every  member  was  at  liberty  to 
preacli  and  ailminister  the  sacraments.  They  were  the  only 
Baptists  in  the  country  who  performed  the  rite  by  immersion ;  and 
Mr.  Flitxlner  states,  that,  on  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Kynsburg 
in  1B23,  he  found  their  baptizing-house,  as  it  was  called,  still  in 
good  condition.  *  The  baptistry  itself  was  in  the  garden,  a  small 
‘  four  cornered  basin  with  steps  descending  into  it,  by  which  the 
‘  administrator  of  the  rite  went  down  with  the  receiver  into  the 
‘  clear  water,  and  immersed  him  once  entirely.’  The  basin  was 
then  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  high  box-hedge,  but  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  and  garden  have  since  been  di8})08ed  of  by  public 
sale  and  broken  up. 

V.  We  now  pass  over  to  a  widely  different  section  of  the  visible 
Cliurch  ;  we  mean  the  Jansenist  communion,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
called,  ‘the  Church  of  Utrecht’.  The  origin  of  this  party  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  of  course  well  known  to  our  studious  read¬ 
ers,  to  whom  also  the  history  of  their  early  sufferings  in  France 
will  probably  have  l»een  made  familiar  through  the  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  though  garbled  translations  of  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck. 
Mr.  Fliedner  has  afforded  some  interesting  details  re8j)ecting  the 
rise  and  proceedings  of  the  party  in  Holland,  from  which  we  shall 
extract  what  is  most  essential ;  merely  premising,  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  of  the  general  reader,  that  they  received  the  name  of  Jan- 
senists  from  asserting  the  orthodoxy  of  Jansenius,  Bishop  of 
Ypres,  in  Flanders,  in  opposition  to  the  Bull  obtained  by  the 
Jesuits  from  Pope  Alexander  the  Vllth,  in  1665;  whereby  the 
celebrated  work  of  the  former,  entitled  ‘  Augustinus’,  and  pro¬ 
fessing  to  contain  a  summary  of  the  views  of  Augustine  on  the 
dfKtrines  of  grace,  was  condemned  on  the  alleged  fact  of  its  con¬ 
taining  five  heretical  pro]>osition8. 

o  o  2 
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*  Codde,  Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  being  disported  to  side  with  them, 
was,  in  17(^4,  dep>si‘d  by  the  Pope  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits: 
this,  however,  did  not  ]»revent  the  cathedral-chapters  at  Utrecht  and 
Haarlem  from  continuing,  to  exercise  their  spiritual  authority  by  means 
of  vicars-generul,  though  these  of  course  were  never  rect>gnize(l  by  the 
PojH*.  Although  the  chapter  at  Haarlem  yielded  in  to  intimida* 
tion,  that  at  Utrecht  not  only  continued  firm,  but  in  the  year  1719 
apjK*aled,  with  a  jHtrtion  of  the  Haarlem  clergy,  to  a  general  council ; 
and  in  17J3,  elected  C’ornelius  Steeuhoveii  as  archbishop,  who  obtained 
his  consc'cnition  at  Amsterdam  by  the  hands  of  the  exiled  Jansenist 
bishop  V^irlet.  On  the  di‘ath  of  the  latter  in  1742,  the  then  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  ]Mi*i‘ndaarts,  restored  the  bishoiirick  of  Haarlem, 
wlucli  had  become  extinct;  and,  in  17»">1^<  that  of  l)eventer ;  in  order 
that  bishops  might  not  Ih»  wanting  for  future  consecrations.  In  1763 
he  cjuivoked  a  provincial  synod. 

*  According  to  the  pnivisions  of  this  synod,  the  “  (’hurch  of  Utrecht” 
separates  herself  in  nowise  from  the  llomau  C'atholic  Church,  or  from 
olx’dieiice  to  tiie  Pope  as  the  visible  vicar  of  Christ,  and  centre  of 
Christian  unity.  Only  she  rejects  the  infallibility  of  both  the  Pope 
and  the  ('hurch  in  watters  of  fact,  and  such  f)oints  as  have  no  re^ 
fcrc^H'e  to  Christian  faith  and  practice;  appeals  from  the  bull  Vni- 
genitus  [issued  by  Pope  Clement  the  Xlth  in  1713,  principally  against 
the  French  Janseuists.]  to  a  general  council  ;  professes  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Augustiuiaii  doctrine  with  regiird  both  to  faitli  and  mo¬ 
rals  ;  asserts  the  right  inherent  in  the  cathedral-chapter  at  Utrecht  to 
elect  their  own  bishop ;  and  recognizes  [|iu  the  spirit  of  Jansenius  and 
Kenebm]  the  inward  service  of  (tod  in  the  heart  **  as  the  principal 
expression  of  piety. 

‘  The  Popes  have  continued  all  along  to  excommunicate  the  newly 
elected  l)ishops,  as  well  as  the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  conferences 
C(»mmenced  in  11123  with  the  jiapal  nuncio,  Nazalli,  at  the  Hague, 
broke  off  without  success,  through  his  insisting  on  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  bull  Cnigenitus,  and  an  unconditional  submisvsion,  as  terms 
of  reconciliation.  The  Bishop  of  Deventer  and  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  therefore,  who  were  elected  in  1825  under  the  royal  sanction, 
have  fallen  etpially  with  their  jiredecessors  under  the  ban  of  excom¬ 
munication.  On  the  other  hand,  these  bisluips,  together  with  the 
Bishop  of  Haarlem,  addressed,  in  Feb.  1826,  a  solemn  declaration  to 
all  Archbishops,  Bishops,  (’lergymen,  and  Laymen  of  Catholic  Christ¬ 
endom,  espt'cially  in  the  Netherlands,  wherein  they  assert  the  justice 
of  their  cause ;  represent  the  unceasing  oppression  of  the  Court  of 
,  Home  in  resjH'ct  to  them  ;  ojH*nly  maintain  the  fallibility  of  the  Pope, 
fn>m  the  acknowledgments  of  P<»j>es  themselves,  particularly  those  of 
Adrian  the  Vlth.;  call  for  brotherly  mediation  with  the  Romish  chair, 
where,  say  they,  tiH>  often  ('hrist  is  condemned,  and  Barabbas  set 
at  lilKTty  ;  but  acknowledge  at  the  same  time  their  dependence  on  the 
same,  and  apiK'al  to  the  next  (Kcumenical  Council.*  * 

Vol.  II.  pp.  .560— 562. 

*  This  declanuiou  was  published  originally  in  Latin  and  French, 
and  is  .iL"  to  Ik*  obtained  in  French,  under  the  title,  “  Declaration  dcs 
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On  all  occasions,  however,  they  still  continue  to  maintain,  that 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
their  young  jK'onle  are  instructed  in  both  the  larger  and  smaller 
catechisms  which  are  in  general  use :  only  they  have  prepared  a 
supplementary  catechism  of  their  own  upon  the  points  of  dif¬ 
ference,  which  has  been  issued  by  command  of  the  archbishop 
and  the  two  bishops.  The  points  of  difference  are  there  reduced 
to  three. 

*  The,AV.v<  consists  in  this  ;  that  the  “  Church  of  Utrecht  **  refuses  to' 
Mibscriln*  the  condemnation  of  Jansenius  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Vllth, 
on  the  ground  that  the  five  heretical  propositions  therein  alleged,  are 
not  contained  in  Jansenius’s  book.  Whether  the  latter  taught  these 
projsisitions  or  not,  say  they,  is  a  question  of  fact.  In  matters  of 
fact,  hourver,  neither  Pope  nor  Church  is  infallible.  The  Church  is 
only  infaUihlc  in  such  matters  as  relate  to  faith  and  morals, 

‘  The  second  point  of  difference  respects  the  bull  Unigenitus,  which 
they  refuse  to  acknowledge,  because  it  condemns  catholic  verities 
winch  are  grounded  uj)on  holy  Scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church ;  e.  g.,  that  **  faith  is  the  first  grace,  and  the  spring  of  all 
other  graces  **;  further,  that  “  the  Lord’s-day  should  be  kept  holy 
by  Christians  through  the  reading  of  b<M»ks  of  piety,  and  above  all  the 
holy  Scriptures  ;  ’*  that  “  it  is  a  sin  to  prevent  a  Christian  from  such 
reading,”  &c.  This  bull,  also,  they  say,  has  never  been  authorized  by 
a  general  council  of  the  church,  nor  by  any  great  portion  of  it,  that  is 
to  say,  after  investigation  of  the  matter  by  the  principal  bishops  and 
doctors  of  the  church  of  God.  That,  by  one  body  of  Cathobes,  it  was 
accepted  through  the  infiuence  of  the  Jesuits ;  by  another,  from  an 
undue  reverence  for  the  pope,  because  they  erroneously  imagined  that 
the  ])ope  was  infallible,  and  that  implicit  obedience  was  due  to  him  ; 
by  a  third  party,  from  ignorance,  &c.’  pp.  11— >19. 

‘  The  third  jmnt  of  difference  relates  to  the  rights  of  the  "  Church 
of  Utrecht  ”.  The  privilege  of  electing  their  bishops,  which  was  first 
granted  to  the  ciithedral-chapter  by  the  Kmperor  Conrad  the  Illrd.  in 
11  li),  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Popes,  w’as  unjustly  and  in  an 
unheard  of  manner  attempted  to  be  taken  from  them  by  the  Pope  in 
IJlH).  They  contend,  therefore,  that  the  pajial  banns  issued  from 
time  to  time  against  their  duly  elected  bishops  were  of  no  authority, 
(pp.  20,  21.)  That  the  Pope  is  to  be  obeyed  in  every  thing  which  is 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  Ciod  and  the  doctrine  and  standing  rules  of 
the  church.  That  the  Catholic  Church  is  infallible  with  respect  to 
faith  and  morals,  but  that  the  Pope  is  a  fallible  man,  as  may  be  proved 
hy  numerous  instances*  Vol.  II.  pp.  563— -505. 


Eviques  de  Ilollande,  addressee  d  touie  tEglise  Catholique,  et  Acte 
d Apiwl,  t^r.,  d  Paris,  chez  Policier  et  Moutardicr,  WJJ,*  Prefixed 
is  a  brief  history  of  the  “  Church  of  Utrecht  with  original  doeu- 
uieiith. 
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At  the  same  time  they  acknowledge,  that  although  the  Pope 
should  err  in  his  decisions,  true  Catholics  will  not  on  that  ac- 
count  feel  themselves  justifieil  in  withdrawing  from  his  authority, 
but  will  still  continue  to  honour  and  ol>eY  him  as  the  head  of  t^ 
Church.  On  this  |H)int  Mr.  Fliedner  adds  :  — 

*  At  the  same  time  she  []the  **  Church  of  Utrecht  '*]  teaches,  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  remain  in  union  with  the  holy  chair,  [of  St.  Peter,] 
and  that  they  do  remain  so  united,  l)ecause  they  hold  the  same  faith, 
acknowledge  the  Pope  as  supreme  hi*ad,  obey  him  in  all  things  accord^- 
ing  to  the  rulex  of  the  Churchy  pray  for  him,  defend  his  rights,  and  re¬ 
main  in  communion  with  other  bishops  and  churches,  which  have  pre¬ 
served  their  outward  union  with  the  rope.’  Vol.  1 1.  p.  *^>(>0. 

One  short  passage  more  will  ])iit  us  in  possession  of  all  that  it 
further  interesting  enough  to  deserve  extract  in  referenc*e  to  this 
peculiar  communion. 

*  In  respi'ct  of  worship,  there  is  no  essential  dilFerence  bt'tween  them 
and  other  portions  of  the  Koman  Catholic  (^hurch.  The  churches  of 
the  .lansenists  are  certainly  more  simple,  and  many  of  them  have  but 
one  altar,  although  they  might  have  several.  There  is  preaching  ern^ 
Sunday.  Baptism,  the  holy  communion,  and  the  visitation  of  the  sick 
are  ailministered  by  some  of  their  clergy  in  the  Dutch  language ;  by 
others,  according  to  choice,  in  Latin.  The  prayers,  however,  arc  always 
otfere<l  in  f^atin. 

‘  Their  church  discipline  is,  owing  to  the  superior  strictness  of  their 
moral  and  religious  principles,  also  stricter  than  among  other  Ca¬ 
tholics.  They  observe  the  fasts,  for  instance,  more  rigorously,  abstain¬ 
ing  from  meat  not  only  every  Friday,  but  even  every  day  throughout 
I.ent. 

‘  Tlie  Bible,  and  that  in  the  Dutch  translation  of  Verscuuur,  it 
lealously  disseminated  by  the  Jansenists  in  their  communion,  although 
they  do  not  stand  in  any  regular  connection  with  the  Netherlands  Bibla 
Society.* 

That  they  set  general  councils  above  the  Po})c,  and  profesi 
other  principles  of  the  Gallican  Church,  is  obvious  from  what  has 
been  alrc.ady  mentioned.  Indeed,  generally  speaking,  both  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  in  this  communion  are  distinguished  by  a 
more  liberal  and  a  clearer  way  of  thinking,  and  by  greater  peace*, 
ablencss  and  obedience  towards  the  (iovernment,  than  other  Ca¬ 
tholics.  T'hey  are  also  accustoinetl  to  a  freer  intercourse  with 
Pnitestants. 

It  iscomputeil  that,  in  llk’H,  the  Jansenist  communion  reckoned 
iH>t  quite  5000  souls,  forming  twrenty-seven  congregations,  under 
the  pwernment  of  one  .Vrchbishop  aiid  two  SuttVagant:.  This  is  a 
considerable  falling  ot!  from  its  condition  even  so  recently  as  the 
year  18(11),  when  it  comprised  thirty-three  congregations,  and 
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opens  hut  a  gloomy  prospect  for  the  ftiture.  The  declension  is 
tscrilx'd  by  our  Author  to  the  inconsistency  exhibited  in  their 
clinging  to  the  infallihilit)’  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  matters  of 
doctrine,  while  disclaiming  it  on  matters  of  fact ;  to  their  disputing 
the  competency  of  the  C'hurch  to  decide  whether  certain  doctrines 
ire  or  are  not  contained  in  a  certain  ho<ik,  and  yet  conceding  the 
fir  more  difficult  function  of  deciding  on  the  abstract  truth  of  the 
doctrines  themselves.  The  inconsisumey  evinced  in  their  acknow. 
lodgement  (d*  continued  allegiance  to  the  Popt‘  as  Christ’s  Vicar 
uptm  earth  and  the  centre  of  Christian  Unity,  even  though 
he  should  he  guilty  of  error  and  injustice,  and  yet  persisting 
in  a  state  of  insubordination  to  him,  is  also  considered  by  Mr. 
Fliedner  as  unfavourable  to  their  prosperity.  Whether  these 
discrepancies  have  really  so  much  weight  as  is  here  ascribed  to 
them,  we  cannot  say.  It  may,  or  it  may  not  be  so;  though  wc 
nthcr  think  that  other  causes,  of  equal  and  p(*rhap8  greater  in¬ 
fluence,  are  in  operation.  It  would  appear  that  their  principal 
losses  are  to  the  more  regular  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  also 
eiists  and  is  pretty  numerous  in  Holland.  In  this  cases  it  is 
probable  that  they  arise  rather  from  that  indifference  to  the 
principles  of  their  resistance,  which  w  ould  naturally  creep  in  with 
the  course  of  time,  than  from  any  nmcictimt  of  inamMistency 
forced  upon  them  by  a  more  thorough  sifting  of  its  grounds  ;  since, 
were  the  latter  the  cause,  it  awms  at  least  probable,  that  while 
some  might  return  to  regular  Catholicism,  others  would  adopt 
what  we  consider  the  more  reasonable  alternative  of  asserting  for 
their  individual  consciences,  upon  scripture  authority,  the  right 
and  duty  of  private  judgement.  But  ‘  Ic  vrai  fCeet  pan  touJofiTM 
le  rrcnHcmhlahlc^"  and  our  Author  may  have  grounded  his  judge* 
ment  upon  facts  he  has  not  mentioned,  ^^’e  are  much  less  con¬ 
cerned  to  prove  that  what  we  have  aliove  suggested  is  the  case, 
than  to  urge  upon  our  Christian  readers  of  ever}  denomination, 
the  propriety  and  duty  of  prayer,  (m  behalf  of  this  consciemtious 
body,  that  ever}'  remaining  veil  of  error  may  lie  taken  off*  their 
heart ;  and  that  they  may  he  led  onward  by  the  Spirit  into  all  that 
fulness  of  light  and  liberty  which  is  the  privilege  of  a  redeemed 
and  sanctified  church.  It  merely  remains  to  mention  with  re- 
n^t  to  them,  that  the}'  have  a  Theological  Seminar}’  at  Amers- 
fort,  in  which  almut  twenty  pupils  prosecute  the'ir  studies  under 
direction  of  three  professors. 

^Ve  find  that  we  must  pass  over  the  community  entituled 
‘  Chrufto  Rarrumf  without  the  specific  notice  which  we  Iiad  de¬ 
signed  to  give  it,  since  we  could  hardly  attempt  any  additional 
delineation  of*  its  characUT,  without  extending  our  remarks  to  bj 
far  too  great  a  length.  (Emitting  this,  therefore,  we  proceed  at 
once  to  make  as  profitable  a  use  as  lies  in  our  power  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  descriptions  with  which  Mr.  Fliedner  has  funnshed 
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U8  of  the  ritual  and  other  services  of  the  Dutch  reformed 
church.  We  had  intended  a  comparative  view  of  the  religioua 
services  of  all  the  denominations,  but  our  limits  render  it  impos¬ 
sible. 

Our  Author  commences  this  account  with  a  recital  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  mind  by  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath  in  Holland; 
so  different  from  what  is  common  in  his  own  country,  where  the 
]ileasures  of  this  world  have  claimed  the  Lord’s  day  as  peculiarly 
their  mm.  He  then  pves  the  following  description  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  service,  which  takes  place  in  the  forenmm. 

‘  The  reailer  enters  his  desk  at  half  past  nine  precisely*  habited  with 
cloak  and  bund  similar  to  those  of  the  minister.  He  raises  a  |)8alni, 
in  which  all  unite.  After  that,  he  reads  with  slow  and  solemn  tone  a 
Ki'Ctiun  out  of  the  Scri))ture,  ordinarily  one  relating  to  tiie  subject  of 
the  sermon.  .As  he  reads,  the  eyes  of  all  are  following  him  in  the 
Bibles  with  which  every  one  is  furnished.  Ten  o’ch»ck  strikes,  lie 
immediately  closes  the  Innik,  and  leads  the  psalm  announced  on  the 
Innird,  of  which  one  verse  only  is  then  sung.  The  minister  ascends 
the  pulpit,  having  first  offered  a  short,  silent  prayer  on  the  lowest  stair, 
and  hangs  his  hat  upon  the  pillar  against  which  it  stands.  The  psalm 
erases.  The  ndnister  then  commences  a  short  introductory  prayer, 
usually  an  ascription  of  praise  to  (tod,  or,  it  may  Im',  a  brief  supplica¬ 
tion  for  help  and  a  blessing  upon  the  jireacher  and  the  hearers.  Then 
follow  the  intriMluction  of  the  stTinon  and  a  prayer,  ending  frequently, 
but  not  always,  w  ith  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Another  verse  is  now  sung. 
After  this  the  text  is  read,  and  a  short  In'iiediction  pronounced. 
Then  follows  the  sermon  itself,  consisting  usually  of  three  parts ;  the 
ex|M)sition  of  the  text,  in  its  terms  and  connection  w'ith  the  foregoing 
and  following  context  ;  then  the  statement  and  development  of  the 
subject  or  projM)sition ;  last  of  all,  the  application  to  the  hearers.  .  .  . 
This  never  lasts  less  than  an  hour,  commonly  an  hour  and  a  half, 
frequently  two  hours ;  hut  the  attention  of  tlie  hearers  is  wonderfully 
sustainiHl  till  the  close.  The  minister  often  has  a  glass  of  milk,  or 
water,  beside  him,  w  ith  w'hich  he  occasionally  moistens  his  dry  mouth. 
If  the  sermon  In*  unusually  long,  a  verse  is  sung  lietween  the  lieads. 
At  its  cKww',  the  sexton  brings  him  the  notices,  w’hich  he  then  gives 
out.  After  these,  he  offers  the  concluding  prayers,  which  usually 
last  half  an  hour,  including  supplications  fur  the  sick  and  for  travel¬ 
lers,  and  thanksgivings  on  recover)^  return  home,  and  almost  every 
conceivable  occasion.  When  this  is  over,  he  gives  out  another  hymn, 
sits  down,  and  draws  to  the  green  curtains  which  enclose  the  pulpit 
on  lH»th  sides.  This,  however,  is  not  always  done.  After  the  singing 
of  the  hymn,  the  C4>ngregation  is  dismissi'd  with  a  blessing,  simietinies 
the  ]Mos;iic,  hut  usually  the  Apostolic  iHUiediction.’ 

An  admirable  stillness  frequently  pervades  the  Dutch  con¬ 
gregations,  although  the  wearing  of  their  hats  by  the  male  part 
of  the  audience,  except  during  prayer,  detracts  very  greatly,  in 
the  feeling  of'  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  from  the  decomm  re- 
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quircd  by  the  occasion.  There  is  also  another  difference  from  our 
own  nrrangements,  which  wc  have  tliought  to  be  injurious  to  the 
full  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends  of  worship ;  wc  mean  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  whicli,  by  rendering  itim|>ossible  for  families 
to  sit  together,  deprives  public  worship  of  much  of  that  powerful 
interest  which  it  assumes  when  it  is  felt  to  be  the  crowning  act 
of  Christian  communion.  This  feeling  was  provided  for,  with 
beautiful  condescension  to  human  sympathies,  in  the  annual  jour¬ 
neys  of  the  Israelites  to  observe  the  national  solemnities  at  Jeru- 
salem  ;  when  single  houscdiohls,  first  uniting  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  their  res]>eclive  dwellings,  then  in  the  form  of  town8hi|)s, 
blended  in  their  progress  with  other  townships,  and  these  again 
forming  themselves  probably,  before  they  left  its  boundaries,  into 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  tril>e,  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist  as 
a  going  “  from  strength  to  strength  till  nil  the  tribes,  as  they 
pour  in  together  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  from  the 
cast  and  from  the  west,  “  appear"’,  a  holy  nation,  “  in  Zion  before 
God.”  And  it  is  even  capable  of  being  more  spiritually  and  ade¬ 
quately  satisfied  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  if  the  various 
relations  of  domestic  life  be  duly  regarded  by  ministers  and 
jieople  in  the  public  services  of  religion.  Every  true  Christian  of 
course  prays  alone, —  “  enters  into  his  closet”,  and  when  he  hath 
shut  the  door,  addresseth  to  his  Father,  whohearcth  in  secret,  his 
individual  acknowledgments,  confessions,  and  desires.  Many 
have  exhibited  the  admirable  pattern  (we  instance,  with  pecu¬ 
liar  satisfaction,  the  late  excellent  Mr.  de  la  Flechiere,  or  Fletcher, 
of  Madeley)  of  holding,  at  regularly  returning  hours,  daily  spi¬ 
ritual  and  intimate  communion  of  worship  with  the  partners  of 
their  life, — “  they  twain  ”  thus  becoming  one  spirit.  To  sustain 
the  proper  interest  of  this  engagement,  requires,  it  is  evident,  a 
very  pure  and  steady  ffame  of  spiritual  feeling.  Then  comes, 
what  no  Christian  families  can  dispense  with,  without  incalculable 
injury, — what  is  ordinarily  termed  domestic  worship — the  as¬ 
sembling  of  children,  servants,  dependants,  and  visiters,  for 
prayer  and  instruction.  At  the  top  of  all  come  congregational, 
(wc  use  not  the  epithet  here  in  its  denominational  signiffcation,) 
or  church  communion,  which  appears  to  us  then  only  adapted  to 
its  highest  benefits,  when  all  the  preceding  forms  of  spirituri 
feeling,  or  communion,  pour  ‘  their  glory  and  their  honour  into 
U.*  It  receives  its  fulness  from  them. 

In  the  distinction  so  beautifully  drawn  by  Mr.  Walford,  (in  his 
recent  volume  on  the  ‘  Manner  of  Prayer,"  reviewed  in  our  last 
Number,)  between  the  proper,  forme  of  expression  in  public  and 
in  private  devotion,  especially  in  reference  to  confession,  we  entirely 
concur;  and  while  the  whole  of  the  section  extracted  on  that  sulv 
j^t,  may  be  fairly  represented  as  important  to  all,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  referred  to  is  particularly  instructive  to  those  newly  entering 
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on  the  duty  of  coiuluctinj;  |)id)lic  devotions,  we  l>eg  to  recommend 
the  commencing  paragrapli  afresh  to  the  consideration  of  all  our 
readers.  'Fhe  ]»roper  spirit  of  confession  is  there  truly  re})reseiued 
as  consisting  in  a  *  lowly  sense  of  our  guiltiness,’  and  as  connected 
‘  with  a  dee])  sensibility  of  the  impossibility  of  justifying  ourselves,' 

‘  and  an  entire  reliance  u])on  the  righteousness  of  (iwl,  which  is 
‘  revealed  in  the  gos])el.'  I  low  are  these  to  he  drawn  out  ?  So  far 
as  this  de])cnds  upon  the  form,  which  was  the  point  the  excellent 
Author  of  that  Treatise  had  particularly  in  view,  it  must  he  at¬ 
tempted,  as  he  l)as  justly  said,  by  the  leader  of  the  worship 
making  it  his  object,  ‘  to  feel  dee])ly  his  own  guiltiness,  and  to 
‘  communicate  a  similar  feeling  to  tliose  whom  he  personates.' 
^'et  he  can  do  this  with  propriety  only  by  ‘  general  confessions  of 
guiltiness' :  the  sentiments  exj>ressed  may  be  deep,  the  language 
pungent,  hut  the  confessions  must  be  general.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  cxj)rcssions  of  tlie  leader  are  but  an  organ  of  appeal  to 
the  minds  of  the  congregation; — the  essence  of  the  worship  is 
not  in  them,  but  in  the  sympathetic  rcs])onse8  (tliese,  however, 
not  iK'ing  general,  but  ])arlicular)  of  liearts  drawn  out  in  unison. 
How  atfecting,  how  ]>owerful  this  lesson  !  It  is  not,  then,  the 
leatler's  words  whiih  are  ])resented  by  Christ  Jesus  to  the  Father; 
nor  is  it  the  amen  of  the  thoughtless,  which  constitutes  them  wor¬ 
shippers;  but  the  particular  and  special  utterance  of  the  contrite 
heart  is  acceptable  worshi]),  and  the  ascending  flame  of  sincere 
devotion,  wlfich  is  made  up  from  the  desires  and  the  sighs  of  spirits 
earnestly  engaged,  and  which  is  absorl)ed  in  and  sanctified  by  the 
purity  of  His  own  intercession,  constitutes  the  presentation  of  our 
great  High-priest.  Oh  that  these  simple  and  im]>ortant  views 
may,  on  the  one  hand,  tend  to  preserve  younger  ministers  from 
falling  into  that  magniloquence  in  prayer,  against  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ford  has  so  long  affectionately  remonstrated,  and  now  again  re¬ 
monstrates  ;  and  on  the  other,  make  it  clear  to  all  our  readers, 
that  public  worshi]),  to  attain  its  highest  objects,  must  be  fed  with 
the  materials,  and  fanned  with  the  spirit  of  our  private  devotions ! 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  contributions  of  individual  prayer,  is 
equally  so  with  regard  to  those  of  family  prayer ;  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  already  illustrated  in  reference  to  the  former,  will  serve,  we 
trust,  the  pur])osc  wc  intendeil,  when  s]H'aking  of  the  advantage 
of  families  being  ])laced  together  on  ])ublic  religious  occasions. 
“  Wc  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and  walked  to  the  house  of 
God  in  company,*'  constituted  in  the  view  of  David,  as  the  re¬ 
motest  limit  of  contrast,  so  the  most  pathetic  aggravation,  to  the 
treachery  of  his  '‘familiar  friends;'  and  he  has  thus  exemplified 
the  form  in  which  intimate  and  endeareil  connection  delights  to  ex¬ 
press  its  purest  and  its  dee])cst  feelings.  Those  whose  interest  it 
IS  to  Ix'  otU'ii  together,  will  tind  that  their  highest  interests  are  best 
•promoted  when  they  arc,  and  feel  themselves  to  be,  together  in  the 
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noblest  exereiscs  of  the  soul ; — in  other  words,  when  their  noblest 
faculties  of  understanding,  reason,  faith,  desire  and  devotion,  arc 
drawn  forth  together.  Mrs.  Barliauld  has,  in  her  Essay  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Worship,  (which,  however,  wc  do  not  recoinnieiul  as  a  satis¬ 
factory’  production  on  the  subject,)  spoken  very’  iK^autifulIy  of  the 
power  of  sym]uithy  in  enlarging  the  flame  of  devotion.  liCt  this 
idea  be  applied  to  the  present  case,  and  liow  much  deeper  than 
any  general  sympathy  will  l>e  that  which,  on  the  same  principle, 
IK’rvades  the  hearts  of  intimate  and  endeared  connections.  Hut 
the  case  is  clear  enough.  The  father's  heart,  who,  when  he  first 
taught  his  boy  to  pray  by  praying  with  him,  knelt  down  with  him, 
side  by  side,  and,  as  his  emotions  rose,  pressed  liim  cIosit  to  his 
breast, — the  mother's,  who  has  watched  the  tear  gathering  and 
standing  in  her  daughter's  eye,  under  some  close  appeal  of  the 
divine  word  to  her  awakening  conscience, — have  long  ago  decided 
it.  They  are  the  parties  most  deeply  inu*restt*d  in  the  question ; 
and  they  will  aflirm  with  us,  that  if  public  devotion  derives  any 
of  its  fulness  from  family  sympathies,  and  the  emotions  whicfi 
arise  from  the  hearts  of  ]iarent8,  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
have  aught  to  do  in  fmling  the  bright  flame  of  public  prayer, 
then,  to  the  production  of  this  element  in  any  adcK|uatc  degree  of 
enlargement  and  of  force — “  what  God  hath  joint'd  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder." 

Our  readers  will  not  have  failed  to  notice,  while  perusing  the 
last  extract,  liow  very  different  the  order  of  prayer  is  in  the  l)utch 
Reformed  Church  from  that  which  prevails  among  ourselves ;  wc 
mean  the  Congregational  churches.  The  difference  would  seem 
to  he  in  our  favour,  since  their  principal  prayer  is  equally  long 
with  ours,  and  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  occurring  when 
the  attention  has  been  already  sufficiently  exhausted  by  a  sermon 
of  considerable  length.  It  is  better,  we  think,  that  the  sermon 
should  follow,  since  the  tendency  to  exhaustion,  being  of  course 
greatest  toward  the  close  of  the  whole  service,  is  in  that  case 
partly  counteracted  by  the  sitting  posture.  It  is  also  more  favour¬ 
able  to  the  carr}’ing  home  of  the  instructions  and  impressions 
which  have  been  received.  But  it  would  be  certainly  wrong  in  us 
to  be  satisfied  with  our  own  mode  on  account  of  its  preferableness 
to  any  other,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  any  existing  or  }>rac- 
ticablc  modes  preferable  to  them,  or  more  conducive  to  the  cuds 
of  worship.  We  are  again  referred  by  this  reflection  to  some  im¬ 
portant  suggestions  of  Mr.  Walford,  to  which,  with  respectful  de¬ 
ference  to  himself  and  the  accomplished  Reviewer,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  apiH'nd  a  few  additional  remarks.  The  suggestions  arc 
two,  and  both  relate  to  the  weariness  w  hich  many  feel  in  our  public 
religious  exercises;  tlic  one,  as  it  may  proceed  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  active  share  in  the  service  which  is  allotted  to 
the  congregation  ;  the  other,  as  it  may  be  occasioned  by  the  felt 
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monotony  and  undue  len^h  of  the  principal  prayer.  The  former 
siig)i(eKtion  fxrurs  at  the  IHfith  pa^e  of  Mr.  Walford's  work,  and 
is  reprinted  in  italics,  in  ^‘stimony  of  the  Reviewer’s  sense  of 
its  im]>ortance,  at  pa^e -219,  ow/e ;  the  latter  may  lx;  found  in 
pa^e  lf)9  of  Mr.  Walford’s,  and  pa^  220  of  the  present  volume. 

'I’he  complaint  of  weariness  is,  we  fear,  in  a  fip'eiat  majority  of 
instances,  itself  deserving  of  censure.  In  the  times  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  when  piety  was  less  regardful  of  accommexiations  than  at 
present,  we  apprehend  this  complaint  was  far  less  frequent. 
There  is  a  prevailing  hahit  of  adjusting  both  mind  and  body  to 
easy  and  susceptible  postures  in  worship,  which  hardly  comporti 
with  (trfire  devotion.  Indeed,  this  seems  too  much  abandoned  to 
tluxte  who  have  gone  lx*fore  us.  We  app(‘ar  to  be  sati.sfied  with 
the  activity  of  charity.  Still  we  fully  enter  into  the  importance 
of  the  suggestion.  \Ve  cannot  control  the  habits  of  stxriety,  and 
while  we  lx»ar  their  pressure,  we  must  make  particular  allowance 
for  the  intbience  of  the  indulgent  methods  of  medical  treatment 
now  in  use.  'Fhe  sick  must  be  considered,  Jind  especially  those 
who  are  often  the  joy  and  crown  and  glory  of  our  churches, — 
our  infirm  and  .aged  memlx'rs.  Let  then  our  worship,  as  it 
ought,  Ix'  constructed  not  in  too  exclu.sive  reference  to  the  strong 
and  healthy,  but  in  conformity  with  the  beautiful  suggestions  in 
Rom.  XV.  I,  lleb.  iv.  15,  v.  2,  xii.  12,  13,  Thess.  v.  14, — on  a 
])rinriple  of  sympathetic  adaptation  to  the  infirmities  of  the 
l)ri‘thren.  In  a  word,  let  there  lx;  every  thing  to  support  and 
elevate  the  worshipper,  nothing  to  weary,  distract,  or  distress  him. 

Hut  how  may  this  be  done  ?  First,  it  has  been  suggested,  that 
*  the  responsive  form  of  the  litany  is  well  adaptetl  to  maintain 
‘  attention,  bv  giving,  as  well  to  the  congregation  as  to  the  ofli- 
‘  ciating  minister,  an  active  part  in  the  service secondly,  and 
‘  things  remaining  as  they  are  as  to  the  exclusive  employment  of 
‘  ext4‘m]>orar\^  prayer,’  that  ‘  a  simple,  but  important  improve* 
‘  inent '  might  be  made  by  the  division  of  the  principal  prayer 
into  two  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  by  equalizing  the  length  of  the 
first  two  prayers,  the  former  of  which  might  immediately  follow 
the  commencing  hvmn,  anil  lx;  divideil  from  the  latter  by  another 
hymn  and  the  reading  of  the  Scripture. 

The  former  change  would  certainly  produce  variety,  and  in  its 
commencement,  at  least,  would  as  certainly  stimulate  attention : 
how  long  this  latter  effect  would  continue,  may  perhaps  admit  of 
doubt.  We  are  obliged  to  question  the  vivid  interest  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  F.piscopalians, — we  mean  serious  Episcopalians,  of  course, 
else  the  comparison  would  not  be  fair — in  their  constantly  re¬ 
curring  fonr.s.  Mr.  Walford  himself  agret's,  ‘  that  the  continued 
'  u.so  of  ihe  same  fonns  is  likely  to  generate  inattention,’  and  that, 
‘  unlcs.s  iinremit*^ir*':  exertion  lx;  made  to  prevent  it,  the  thoughts 
‘  will  wander  during  the  recital  of  the  well-known  words,  which 
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‘  at  length  come  to  he  repoatocl  mochanicjilly  and  m  ithout  effort.'* 
Hoth  silk's  of  the  case,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  must  be  considered ; 
and  our  own  conviction  is  that^  so  far  as  the  weariness  complained 
of  is  to  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  mode,  and  not  from 
indevoutness  in  the  w  orshipper,  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  free 
jiravcr.  Yet  are  we  conscious  of  many  attractions  in  favour  of 
the  mode  wltich  Mr.  Walfrrd  recommends.  Independently  of 
its  supposed  advantage  in  maintaining  attention,  by  giving  the 
cimgregation  an  active  part  in  the  service,  wc  think  the  latter 
consideration  itself,  that  of  making  the  congregation  as  active  as 
possible,  exceedingly  proper  on  its  own  account,  and  worthy  of 
particular  attention.  Our  principal  care  would  be  to  sec  it  //ro- 
perly  done.  It  is,  we  take  for  granted,  the  resjtorunrt  form  of 
the  Litany,  (as  expressed,)  and  not  the  matter  of  it,  which  Mr. 
\V.alford  is  inclined  to  recommend.  Wc  hardly  think  that  he 
would  ail  vise  such  repetitions  of  invocation,  such  injudicious  se¬ 
lection  of  supplications,  such  indiscriminate  accumulation  of  pleas, 
or  such  unvaried  sameness  of  introduction,  with  regard  to  the 
otherwise  truly  admirable  intercessions,  as  the  Litany  presents,  to 
l>c  imitated  in  our  worship.  If,  then,  it  be  merely  the 
form  wliich  he  recommends,  wc  arc  happy  to  record  onr  agree¬ 
ment  ;  keeping  in  view,  at  the  same  time,  the  different  character 
of  the  Episcopal  and  Congregational  Churches,  and  the  conditions 
nccessar}’  to  its  profitable  introduction. 

The  w  orship  of  the  Congregational  churches  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Episcopal,  not  only  by  its  superior  freedom 
from  ancient  prescription,  but  by  the  influence  of  reflection  on  its 
materials  and  mode's.  The  Episcopal  church,  as  the  child  af  anti¬ 
quity,  the  reformed  daughtcT  of  the  Roman  or  papal, — ^reformed, 
but  ^till  a  daughter,  retaining,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  of  the 
features  of  her  parent  as  is  consistent  with  her  reformation, — has 
not  only  incorporated  into  her  worship  the  most  valuable  existing 
remains  of  ancient  devotion,  but  some  that  are  more  questwm- 
able ;  and  has  pressed  into  the  service  of  Christian  assemblies, 
without  considering,  or  pcrhajis  even  seeing,  their  inapplicadoo  to 
present  times  and  general  occasion,  a  large  proportion  of  Scripture 
pieces  which  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  Mosaic  dispensstioii, 
or  to  individual  circumstances.  That  we  may  not  be  chargeaUe 
with  hastily  *  taking  up  a  reproach '  agiunst  our  brethren,  we 
specify  as  an  instance  of  questionable  ancient  forms,  the  Atha- 
uavian  Creed; — as  instances  of  Scripture  pieces  inapplicable  to 
jrtmiTal  worship,  the  songs  cd*  Mart’,  Zacharias,  and  Simeon,—- 
called  in  cccleKiastical  nc»inenclature,  the  ‘  Mognifirat^  * 

‘  dirtn^i  '*  and  Nttnc  dimittut^ ; — and  as  form,  the  majority  of 
which  arc  exclusively  Jewish,  the  PsalUT  as  ‘  appoint^  to 
*  said  or  sung  ’  in  alternate  re*sp<»nsc's.  'These  exTtainly  exhibit 
the  character  of  I'jnsocqjal  worship  as  largHy  impregnalcd  wkh 
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an  indiscriminating  spirit  of  adherence  to  ancient  prescriptions. 
That  of  the  (’ongregational  churches,  on  the  other  hand, — which, 
as  the  adult  offspring  of  Puritanism,  may  l)c  said  to  have  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  lessons  of  their  parent,  by  applying  to  the 
purifying  of  their  constitution,  that  use  of  reason,  and  reference 
t4»  Scripture,  wliich  she  had  mainly  exemplified  in  relation  to  the 
forms  of  worship, — is  eMHentiathf  and  deeply  refleetire ;  and 
while  ex|)ressing  our  accordance  with  Mr.  Walford  and  his 
llcvicwer,  in  the  probable  lienefit  which  these  churches  might 
receive,  as  well  ;is  the  beautiful  example  of  Christian  amity 
they  would  exhibit,  in  applying  to  the  episcopal  ritual  as  a 
source  of  l)eneticial  emendation  to  their  own  methods, — we  feel 
assured  that  they  will  not  withhold  the  sanction  of  their  ap¬ 
probation  frt)in  our  suggestion,  that  whatever  is  adopted  from  the 
treasures  of  the  l^])iscopal  (Jhurch,  must  he  selected  and  incor- 
porateil  under  the  influence  of  that  reflection  which  we  have  as¬ 
sumed  to  1)0  the  characteristic  of  Congregational  worship.  \Vc 
have  not  declined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  inspired  treasures  of 
the  .lewish  i'hureh,  being  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  the 
Psalms  and  other  scripture  pieces,  as  professedly  ^  applied  to  the 
(Miristian  state  and  worship  in  the  imitations  of  our  Christian 
Psalmist,  Dr.  Watts:  why  then  should  we  l)e  loath  to  accept  the 
contributions  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches,  by  employing,  in 
judicious  combination  with  all  that  is  valuable  in  our  present 
usages,  the  eom|K)sitions  of  our  earlier  (Miristian  brethren  ? 
These,  as  exhibiuxi  in  the  service-book  of  the  English  Church, 
with  which  our  readers  will  he  better  acquainted  than  with  any 
other  printed  ritual,  may  Ik'  divided  into  two  classes,  the  metrical 
and  non-metrical ;  or,  to  s)K'ak  more  correctly,  those  which  arc 
adapted  to  be  sung,  and  those  which  are  adapted  to  be  said.  'Po 
the  former  is  to  lie  referred  the  ‘  Te  Deum  landamus^  ascribed 
to  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  in  the  fourth  centur)’^;  the 
‘  iiittria  Patri^'"  dating  from  shortly  after  the  Niccne  Council; 
and  four  brief  responsive  pieces  of  a  ver\'  interesting  character, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  ‘  Snrsum  Cordn  ’  which 
occurs  only  in  the  ('ommunion  Service,  may  be  found  in  the  orders 
of  morning  and  evening  service.  ’Phe  latter  class  comprises  many 
of  the  Collects,  (the  greater  ]>artsarc  translations  from  the  I^atin,) 
the  i’rceds,  and  the  bcmutiful  prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom.  With 
re*)^t  to  these  latter,  we  must  at  once  frankly  declare  our  con¬ 
viction,  that  to  attempt  their  introduction  into  our  service  in  the 
form  in  which  they  now  exist,  would,  notwithstanding  their  great 
beauty,  be  extremely  prejudicial  and  destructive  to  the  con¬ 
nection  and  unity  of  our  worship.  They  are  admirable  studies 
for  the  leaders  of  our  wor^^hip,  and  contain  numerous  excellent 
IK'titions  clotheil  in  l)cautifuily  simple  language,  but  we  do  not 
admire  the  cflect  of  those  jK'rpctually  recurring  beginnings  and 
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t  udiiigs  which  result  from  the  too  frequent  use  of  such  brief  forms. 

To  those  which  arc  adapted  to  lx?  sung,  we  will  recur  presently. 

Let  us  now  be  |>ormitted  to  express  our  sentiments  in  reference 
to  the  division  of  the  principal  prayer.  Something  very  nearly 
resembling  what  Mr.  Walford  recommends,  was  adopted  some 
years  ago,  as  wc  liave  heard,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bunler,  and  has  been 
so  more  recently  by  Mr.  Hinney ;  in  both  instances,  we  have 
understood,  to  the  general  and  great  satisfaction  of  their  congre¬ 
gations.  Let  these  respective  divisions  of  prayer,  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  intervening  hymns,  preserve  a  discriminate  character; 
(as  is  beyond  all  question  the  case  in  the  instances  above  referred 
to ;)  and  wc  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  variety  which  they  create, 
would  tend  greatly  to  remove  the  weariness  which  is  complained 
of,  and  would  communicate  an  impulse  and  a  spring  to  tne  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  w()rship]x?r.  We  had  nevertheless,  on  first  thoughts, 
our  a]>prchensions  in  relation  to  this  change.  Its  answering  to  ex- 
pcctiUion  in  the  instances  alwve  mentionetl,  and  in  those  referred 
to  by  the  Ueviewer  of  Mr.  W alford's  treatise,  seemetl  to  us  no 
adequate  security  that  it  would  do  so  in  other  instances.  Placing 
out  of  consideration  the  well  known  ability  of  these  ministers,  it 
may  be  generally  pleaded,  that  those  who  introduce  a  change 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  its 
principles  and  reasons  than  those  who  take  it  up  in  imitation  of 
them.  They  arc  usually,  too,  persons  of  thought  and  reflection, 
who,  even  if  they  adhered  to  an  old  method,  would  obviate  much 
of  the  evil  attending  it.  We  therefore  felt  disposed  to  question 
how  much  of  the  advantage  experienced  was  fairly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  change  itself,  how  much  to  the  reflective  discrimination  and 
sagacity  of  its  producing  and  directing  spirit.  We  had  our  fears 
too  on  another  point.  Conceiving  that  the  due  allotment  of 
time  and  appropriation  of  subject  to  these  divided  prayers,  with 
the  correlative  adaptation  of  the  opening  and  intervening  hymns, 
might  require,  in  the  varieties  of  public  service  which  fall  to  the 
conduct  of  our  ministers,  a  more  than  ordinary  faculty  of  combi¬ 
nation  to  give  propriety  and  consistent  unity  to  the  entire  ser¬ 
vice,  we  felt  a  doubt  whether,  upon  some  occasions,  confusion, 
repetition,  and  even  disgust  might  not  ensue  from  it,  instead  of 
order,  progression  and  variety.  We  are  Imppy,  however,  to 
have  thought  ourselves  through  this  difficulty.  We  still  think, 
that  unless  the  limits  of  the  two  prayers  be  accurately  defined, 
it  is  easier  to  offer  one  prayer  than  two  without  repetition,  and 
easier  to  make  the  hymns  and  Scripture  lessons  harmonize  with 
one,  than  with  two.  11  ut  we  are  satisfied  that  a  very  easy  as  well 
discriminate  allotment  of  space  and  subject  may  be  made ;  and 
thus  our  principal  difficulty  is  removed. 

Were  we  obliged  to  separate  the  two  improvements  suggested. 
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wc  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  decided  preference  of  the 
latter.  Wc  should  certainly  object  to  any  change  which  went  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  free  prayer  which  is  offered  in  our 
churches.  We  have  stated  the  characteristic  of  our  devotion  to 
he  reflection  ;  and  we  believe  it  was  the  sound  and  proper  feeling, 
not  merely  that  the  devotions  of  a  congregation  should  he  adapted 
to  the  ex])ression  of  a  certain  general  variety,  but  that  all  the 
parts  of  devotion,  invocation,  adoration,  confession,  pleading,  sup. 
plication,  intercession,  thanksgiving,  should  be  continually  pre- 
vaded  by  that  variety  which  would  result  from  a  wise  and 
reflective  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  a  congregation, 
and  those  of  the  nation,  the  church,  and  the  world, — which 
allotted  so  large  a  pnqmrtion  of  the  time  of  worship  to  the  sug¬ 
gestive  utterances  of  that  individual,  who,  of  all  the  members  of 
the  congregation,  is  best  adapted,  from  his  studies  and  oHicial 
functions,  to  observe,  appreciate,  and  express  them.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  such  deep  convictions  of  the  important  reflex 
bearing  of  free  prayer  on  the  mind  of  the  ofliciating  minister  him¬ 
self,  and  of  its  beneficial  influence  in  promoting  the  spirituality  of 
all  his  official  services,  that,  were  it  merely  on  this  account,  we 
never  could  consent  to  any  abandonment  of  our  usual  method,  or 
any  essential  infringement  u])on  it. 

We  hasten  to  conclude  this  long,  but,  w'e  trust,  not  unimport¬ 
ant  or  uninteresting  discussion,  with  a  statement  of  such  varia¬ 
tions  in  our  present  methods,  as,  in  reference  to  both  of  Mr. 
Walford's  suggestions,  we  have  thought,  might  perhaps  be 
generally  recommended  with  some  prospect  of  advantage.  Wc 
feel,  however,  by  no  means  sanguine  on  the  point,  and  merely 
throw  them  out  for  the  consideration  of  our  more  cxjKrienced 
brethren. 

^Ve  coincide  w  ith  the  suggestion,  that  the  service  should  com¬ 
mence  with  singing;  not,  however,  a  direct  hymn  of  praise,  but 
a  mutual  exhortation  to  devotional  engagement.  This  might  be 
done  in  the  form  of  a  hymn,  such  as  we  have  in  common  use,  (a 
part  of  the  30th  hymn  in  the  2d  book  of  Dr.  Watts,  for  in¬ 
stance,)  in  which  several  verses  are  repeated  to  the  same  tune,  or, 
as  we  think  might  l)c  even  better,  by  singing  select  portions  of 
Scripture,  com}>o8ed  as  chaunts  or  anthems.  The  95th  and  five 
following  Psalms  may  be  referred  to,  as  suitable  s})ccimens  of  what 
.we  mean,  were  the  direct  forms  of  address  in  verses  8  and  9 
of  the  97di  Psalm,  altered  to  the  third  |x?r8on,  and  some  verses  of 
the  99th  omitted,  or  changed  for  others.  Those  who  are  not 
favourable  to  opening  the  service  with  singing,  might,  instead  of 
this,  adopt  the  method  of  having  the  congregation  called  upon  to 
engage  in  worship,  by  the  minister  giving  utterance  to  three 
or  four  suitable  verses  of  Scripture,  selected  and  varied  from 
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time  to  time  according  to  his  judgment.  After  eiilier  mcthoii 
might  come  a  prayer,  as  has  been  recommended,  occupying  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  This  would  very  pn>pcr]y  lie  made  to 
include,  Invocatioyi ;  our  calling  upon  Ciod  under  his  revealed 
relations,  and  as  clothed  with  his  revealed  perfections,  and  draw^ 
ing  near  to  Him  as  seated  on  a  throne  of  grace,  through  Jesus 
Christ  the  Mediator,  in  the  exercise  of  humility  and  faith ;  <«#»- 
fesaionof  our  actual  transgressions,  the  sinfulness  of  our  hearts,  the 
|N)wer,  the  deeeitfulness  of  sin  itself,  our  incurred  condemnation, 
and  natural  ruin  and  lielplcsness ;  refmutieing  our  own 
ceasing  from  all  claims  founded  on  the  notions  of  our  ]>er80ual 
righteousness,  wisdom,  or  strength  ;  hwking  to  Jeeuit ;  blessing 
the  Father  for  Him  as  his  inestimably  precious  gift ;  referring  to 
his  merits  and  atoning  sacrifice,  visible  in  the  murks  which  he 
still  K^ars  of  it,  even  now'  that  he  is  ascended  up  on  high,  where 
he  a])])ears  as  the  Lamb  that  was  slain;  and  pleading  there  in 
pro  per  for  the  hestmrment  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  for  peace,  for 
a  sense  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  and  favour,  the  spirit  of  adop¬ 
tion,  and  liberty  of  heart  in  the  service  of  God  and  engagements 
of  devotion. 

Here,  we  think,  the  first  prayer  might  very  suitably  be  closed, 
to  be  suceooded  by  a  hymn  of  praise.  Why  not  sometimes  by 
tlie  ‘  7V  Deum  Landamus''^  plainly  com]K)8ed  for  congregational 
use  ?  We  would  have  this  invariably  a  full  hjpnn  of  direct 
praise ;  and  we  believe  that  from  the  Christian  poets  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  a  sufficient  variety  of  admirable  compositions 
might  be  obtained.  The  ‘  Ihmedietuii\  or  song  of  Zacharias, 
with  a  very  few  alterations,  would  also  do  admirably  here. 
Then,  as  has  been  suggested,  let  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
follow.  After  this,  it  is  pro])08ed  that  the  second  prayer  simuld 
come ;  which,  beginning  with  thanksgivings  to  God  for  all  his 
mercies,  and  especially  for  the  means  of  grace;  would  naturally 
suggest  the  propriety  of  prayer  for  a  right  use  of  these  means, 
and  a  blessing  upon  them,  and  so  form  a  suitable  transition  to 
tlic  su])plicatory  and  intercessory  parts :  this  prayer  might  occupy 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  'Fhen  would  follow,  as  usual,  the 
hymn  which  precedes  the  sermon  ;  immediately  after  which,  and 
before  the  announcement  of  the  text,  it  has  l)ec*n  recommended  by 
the  Reviewer  of  Mr.  Walford’s  work,  that  a  brief  [nruyer  may  be 
offered  in  exclusive  reference  to  the  engagement  immediately  in 
l>rospcct. 

Should  any  particularly  desire  the  admission  of  responsive 
forms,  which  we  have  not  contemplated  in  any  part  of  the  service 
as  just  described,  we  must  own  that  we  have  found  no  com- 
fmsitions  that  seem  to  us  suitable,  unless  it  l)e  the  four  brief 
pieces  we  have  already  referred  to,  of  which  three  arc  to  be  fbuiHl 
in  the  orders  of  morning  and  evening  service,  beginning  re- 
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K|)Octivc!y,  “  ()  Lord,  o]>on  tliou  our  lips'’,  “  The  Lord  Ik?  with 
you",  aiul  “  ()  Lord,  shew  thy  mercy  upon  us";  and  the  fourth 
in  the  communion  service,  lioginninp,  “  Lift  up  your  hearts " 
'rhe  third,  however,  In-'j^inninj^,  “  ()  Lord,  shew  thy  mercy  ujKin 
us",  we  should  not  like  to  u^»e  without  some  alterations  or  omis¬ 
sions,  to  render  it  more  simple  and  consistent  in  its  character. 
Our  interest  in  these  small  pieces  arises  from  three  sources  ;  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them,  they  lieing  evidently, 
in  their  origin,  brief  ejaculations  of  the  heart  in  preparation  for 
more  lengthened  exercises  of  ])raycr;  their  ada])tation  to  a  similar 
])ur|X)8c  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  fact,  that  they  were  very 
early  set  to  most  iK'autifully  simple  musical  compositions,  and 
were,  with  those  com|>ositions,  carefully  gathered  by  Luther  and 
Melancthon  from  the  old  Popish  scrvicc-hooks,  and  brought 
by  them  into  the  use  of  the  Protestant  churches.  We  have 
heard  them  most  heautifiilly  set  and  sung  in  Ciermany,  and 
think  them,  as  brief  ejaculatory  ]>ieccs,  thrown  in,  as  one  may  say, 
Indore  prayer,  on  the  invitation  of  the  minister  to  otter  it,  very 
cajmhlc  of  elevating  devotional  feelings.  Thus,  the  minister 
would  merely  say,  ‘  let  us  pray",  and  give  utterance  in  his 
natural  voice  to  the  first  member  of  one  of  them,  when  the  people 
would  immediately  respond  in  music :  on  his  uttering  the  next 
member,  they  would  res})ond  again.  We  have  no  fear  that  this 
mixture  of  natural  and  musical  recitation,  unusual  as  it  may 
seem,  would  have  any  bad  ettcct,  since  both  the  congregation  and 
the  minister  would  address  their  Maker  and  each  other,  in  the 
way  to  which  they  are  respectively  accustomed  among  us, 
and  which,  if  we  may  venture  an  opinion,  is  by  far  the  most 
pro|H'r.  On  tlic  one  hand,  we  do  not  like  tlie  appearance  of  any 
single  person  singing  alone  in  public  worship,  as  is  done  by  the 
clergy  of  Saxony  and  l^russia,  in  their  communion  service;  on 
the  other,  we  hare  long  l)cen  convinced  by  the  representations  of 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  sermon  on  the  comparative  advantages  of 
forms  and  free  ])raycr,  (re])re8entations  which  he  has  again  re¬ 
cently  repeated  in  his  Itejoindcr  to  Dr.  Lee,)  that  ‘  the  sjxjak- 
‘  ing  of  two  or  more  voices  at  the  same  time,  cannot  be  any 
‘  other  than  dissonant  and  grating,  and,  if  the  number  be  not 
‘  extremely  small,  (piitc  unintelligible.  The  only  way  of  giving 
‘  ]ileasing  utterance  to  a  plurality  of  voices,  is  to  connect  them 
‘  by  tune  and  measured  time ;  that  is,  by  assuming  singing 
tones.'  Should  any  one  inquire  why  we  have  not  found  a 
j)lacc  for  the  “  (i/oria  Patri^^  and  ask  us  if  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  interest  connected  with  it,  as  probably  a  primitive 
form,  altered  to  its  present  state  during  the  early  xVrian  contro¬ 
versy,  in  onler  to  distinguish  the  orthodox  congregations  from 
the  Arian  ; — we  answer,  no:  we  have  not  forgotten  it,  hut  have 
seen  no  j)lace  in  which  wc  could  recommend  it  to  he  incori>orated 
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into  our  service.  One  now  occurs,  Imt  it  necessitates  another 
change,  wliich  wc  submit  at  the  same  time  to  our  elder  and 
wiser  brethren.  If  the  hymn  usually  sung  after  the  sermon 
were  |>ostponcd,  as  is  done  in  all  Presbyterian  churches 
abroad*  till  the  prayer  had  Ineu  oflered,  and  immediately 
preceded  the  benediction,  it  might  sometimes  he  used  in  its 
place.  The  interesting  custom  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  is, 
iinmeiliately  after  the  sermon,  to  pray ;  as  is  also  done  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  as  many  of  our  own  ministers  wouhl 
Hnd  very  grateful  to  their  feelings,  since  they  could  then  express 
the  desires  of  their  hearts  over  their  congregation,  under  the 
full  mutual  impressions  of  the  addresses  just  closed.  After  this 
tliey  arise,  and  sing  usually  the  hymn,  “  Unto  Him  that  loved  us, 
iic.'^,  from  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  the  ]>eoj)le  still  standing  are  dis¬ 
missed,  with  an  exhortation  to  remember  the  poor,  (agreeably  to 
I  Cor.  xvi.  2),  and  the  l>encdiction.  The  allusion  just  made  to 
]H)stures,  gives  us  occasion  to  observe,  that,  on  the  supposition  of 
any  ado])tion  of  the  almve  suggestions,  we  should  think  it  more 
than  merely  suitable,  that  the  first  iwo  hymns  and  the  ejaculatory 
responses  should  be  sung  standing,  and  the  prayers  oHcred  in  a 
kneeling  posture. 

We  cannot  bring  this  long  discussion  to  a  close,  without  thank¬ 
ing  Mr.  Walford  sincerely  for  the  suggestions  upon  which  we 
have  so  freely  remarked,  and  indeed  for  his  interesting  volume 
altogether,  our  feelings  in  reference  to  which  are  entirely  in 
unison  with  those  expressed  by  his  esteemed  Reviewer.  To  the 
latter  gentleman  we  owe  a  respectful  a|K)logy  for  returning  so  soon 
to  ground  which  he  had  opened :  let  this  apology  be,  that  he  had 
not  s])ace  for  the  reflections  on  which  he  would  willingly  have 
entered,  and  that  we  have  imagined  that  the  expression  of  views 
in  perhaps  considerable  accordance  with  those  which  he  would 
have  expressed,  might  possibly  furnish  an  inducement  to  him  to 
speak  again. 

We  arc  still  indebted  to  our  readers  for  a  summary  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  causes  by  means  of  whicli  neological  sentiments  have  invadetl 
more  or  less  all  the  Protestant  churaies  of  Holland.  In  our  next 
pajHjr,  with  which  we  shall  conclude  this  review,  we  will  develop 
these  as  far  as  we  understand  them ;  and  also  give  a  view  of  the 
university  system  of  theological  education  in  that  country. 


Art.  I V^.  Athens  and  Attica :  Journal  of  a  Residence  there.  By  the 
Kcv.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  flvo,  pp.  xii.  285.  Plates. 
3  Maps.  Price  125.  London,  183C. 

^^OTHING,  we  allow,  can  be  easier  than  to  write  about  Greece: 

we  are,  in  debaters  phrase,  ‘  free  to  confess,’  that  there  exists 
abundant  material  for  the  discussion  of  that  inexhaustible  subject 
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in  all  possible  tenses,  p.ist,  present,  and  future.  We  arc  not,  how¬ 
ever,  equally  prompt  to  admit  that  it  is  at  all  an  easy  thinj»  to 
write  almut  Greece  to  the  piir]K>se.  From  the  riddle-guesser  who 
works  at  the  hundred  (jttestioni\s  vej'attp  her  alwriginal  history, 
to  the  nostrum-monger  who  ofters  his  single  remedy  for  the  multi¬ 
plied  evils  of  her  actual  condition,  or  the  busy  idler  who  wanders 
without  8]K'cilic  object  amid  her  rich  and  varietl  scenery,  our 
shelves  yield  under  the  weight  of  the  increasing  mass ;  and  yet, 
how  little  of  all  this  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  student 
seeking  for  sound  and  durable  information.  A  few  men  of  earnest 
intention  and  vigorous  mind,  have  understood  their  business, 
and  done  their  tasking  fairly  ;  but  how  large  the  majority  who 
have  written  octavos  and  quartos  concerning  the  magniticent 
wreck  that  still  bears  the  name  of  Greece,  without  casting  a  gleam 
of  light  upon  its  obscurities,  or  contributing  a  single  suggestion 
towards  the  elucidation  of  its  history.  On  the  whole,  we  like  best 
to  meet  with  the  memorandum-book  of  a  traveller  who,  though 
|>crha])s  no  great  practical  antiquary,  nor  dcejdy  skilled  in  matters 
of  art,  carries  with  him,  through  scenes  of  glorious  memory,  a  rich 
and  ready  store  of  classical  recollections,  with  feelings  and  parti¬ 
alities  ])rompt  to  recal  and  apply  them. 

Such  a  journcyer  is  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Learned  and  loving 
learning,  he  has  evidently  derived  a  keen  enjoyment  from  the 
o])portunities  alforded  him  of  bringing  into  contact  the  mental 
and  the  material.  Nothing  in  his  volume  has  given  us  greater 
pleasure,  than  the  critical  skill  which  he  has  manifested  in  the 
application  of  ]H>etic  legends  and  historical  traditions  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  interesting  objects  that  surrounded  him.  If  wc 
have  not  found  in  his  gratifying  and  instructive  book,  the  profes¬ 
sional  science  of  Stuart,  or  the  profound  antiquarianism  of  Leake 
and  Gcll,  we  have  at  least  followed  the  traces  of  an  accomplished 
scholar,  through  regions  not  to  be  satisfactorily  explored,  but  by 
the  aid  of  thorough  scholarship.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowknlgc  of 
the  topogra]>hy  of  (irecco,  in  connection  with  its  ancient  history, 
much,  very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  this  way,  l)efore  we 
can  arrive  at  secure  and  comprehensive  C4>nclusions.  The  com¬ 
bined  ])rocesscs  of  ol>servation,  recollection,  reasoning,  and  ft*€l- 
ing,  called  forth  by  these  investigations,  are  strikingly  exhibited 
in  the  following  extract.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  just  crossed  from 
EulKca  to  the  continent,  by  the  bridge  of  the  Kuripus,  and,  full 
of  Homer,  Agamemnon,  and  the  (irecian  fleet,  is  keeping. a  sharp 
hx)k-out  tT)r  Aulis. 

‘  \Vc  ;uNCcnd  a  high  rugged  hill  which  i.s  on  the  riglit  of  our  road, 
and  on  tlic  western  verge  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  two  bays.  At  its 
summit  there  is  a  rtiiiUHl  Hellenic  city,  probably  of  the  heroic  sigc.  Its 
huge  |>«»lygonal  walls  remain  in  their  complete  circuit.  The  interior 
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of  the  city  is  strewed  with  lin»ken  [Kittery,  and  ovorerowTi  with  wild 
plants.  It  is  in  an  ancient  city,  like  this,  that  the  traveller  feels,  I  might 
alinttst  say,  an  emotion  of  gnititude,  that  the  ]>hysical  structure  and 
inorganic  elements  of  this  country  arc  such  us  they  hap|a'n  to  be. 
Nature  did  well  in  forming  Greece  of  hard  imperishable  limestone. 
For  from  this  formation  it  results,  that  the  monuments  here  of  the  most 
remote  times,  constructed  with  the  native  stone,  with  all  the  severity 
of  age,  combine  the  freshness  of  recent  structure  ;  thus  appearing  to 
appropriate  the  beholder  to  themselves,  and  not  to  be  innuenced  by 
him.  They  exist  not,  it  seems,  in  their  (?)  age ;  but  he  lives  in  theirs, 
'llieir  share  in  to-day  seems  greater  than  his  own. 

*  Tliis  is  illustrated  by  the  character  of  the  place  which  we  are  now 
in.  We  enter  the  gate  of  this  ancient  town.  The  towers  which 
Hanked  the  old  gateway  still  stand,  on  your  right  and  left.  The 
groove  of  the  gate,  the  socket  which  received  its  bar,  seem  to  have  been 
recently  chisselcd.  Within  the  city  at  the  N.w.  a  large  square  cistern 
is  hewn  in  the  living  calcrareous  rock :  its  clean  sharp  sidini  seem  to 
have  been  lately  carved  to  receive  a  shower,  which  is  exjx'cted  soon  to 
fall.  You  advance  to  the  eastern  wall :  a  Hight  of  stone  steps  invites 
voii  to  mount  from  the  area  of  the  city  to  a  tower  projecting  from  the 
wall,  in  order,  you  might  almost  fancy,  that  fmm  its  lofty  eminence 
von  niiglit  hnik  down  on  the  valley,  tbe  shore,  and  the  Euripus  now 
lying  below  you,  and  in  order  that  you  might  thus  assure  yourself 
whether  or  no  the  Grecian  licet  of  Agamemnon  \vas  still  lingering  in 
the  port  (d  Aulis.* 

The  simple  measure  of  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Euripus, 
and  thus  uniting  the  island  of  Kub<ea  with  the  continental  terri¬ 
tory  of  Iheotia,  cftcctcd  the  most  important  political  results.  It 
interfered  with  the  insular  dominion  of  Athens,  affected  most 
injuriously  her  commerce,  and  neutralised  her  maritime  bujic- 
riority.  'Fho  existence  of  such  a  connnunicatioii,  however,  en- 
alilcd  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  cross  the  strait  much  more  to  his  con¬ 
venience,  tlian  by  tlic  doubtful  conveyance  of  a  craiy  ferry-boat. 
His  first  object  wiis  Aulis,  of  which  we  have  just  given  the  dc- 
scrijition,  as  a])plicuble  to  its  mtxlern  state.  The  road  skirted  the 
shore ;  and  dee])  tracks  worn  in  the  rock,  gave  evidence  of  a  time 
"hen  these  regions  were  tenanted  by  a  dense  and  active  commer¬ 
cial  ])opulation.  A  short  ride  from  the  bridge  brought  Mr.  W. 
to  Aulis ;  and  the  ‘  profusion  of  fictile  fragments  ’  which  he  found 
in  tlie  area  of  the  ancient  city,  may  assist  in  its  identification, 
since  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  that,  in  its  decay  and  desertion,  its 
strong  walls  answered  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  sheltering  a 
few  manufacturers  of  pottery.  I^caving  Dclisi,  the  probable  site 
uf  the  ancient  frontier  fortress  of  Delium,  and  making  a  short 
excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Tanagra,  he  l)cguilc8  the  tedium  of  a 
somewhat  dreary  road  frem  Aropus  along  the  coast,  to  introduce 
a  page  or  two  of  very  ingenious  verbal  and  topographical  criti¬ 
cism, — more  ingenious,  we  suspect,  than  (*ertain.  From  Kalamo, 
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Mr.  WorclKworth  took  the  ilirection  of  Uhamnus  and  Marathon, 
anxious  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis,  which 
gave  sanctity  to  the  former  site,  and  to  examine  the  natural  and 
artificial  features  which  still  attest  and  illustrate  the  victory  of 
Miltiades.  Of  the  two  temples  which  once  stood  conspicuous  on 
the  Ilhamnusian  promontory,  the  wreck  alone  remains ;  hut  the 
platform  on  which  they  stood,  the  vestiges  of  walls  and  founda- 
tions,  with  fragments  of  columns,  and  various  portions  of  the 
structure,  furnish  the  antiquary  with  suilicient  details  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  restoration.  In  the  ‘  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,' 
these  are  given  with  much  skill,  both  of  execution  and  explana¬ 
tion.  Of  the  town  itself,  in  its  actual  state,  we  cite  the  de¬ 
scription. 

‘  Wc  leave  the  temples,  and  walk  eastward  down  a  narrow  glen  to 
the  rocky  ]xminsula  on  which  the  town  of  Khamnns  stiNMl.  Its  re¬ 
mains  are  considerable.  Wc  enter  the  western  gate,  flanked  by  towers, 
and  follow  the  line  of  the  southern  wall  toward  the  sea.  This  wall  is 
well  preserved.  It  is  about  twenty  feet  in  height :  the  part  of  the 
town  which  borders  on  the  sea  is  rendered  very  strong  by  its  position 
on  the  edge  of  high  perpendicular  rocks.  Though  not  large,  it  was 
thus  well-adapted  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used,  as 
one  of  the  main  maritime  keys  of  Attica.  The  beauty  of  its  site,  and 
natund  features,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  the  interest  attached  to  the  spot, 
is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Rhamnus.  Standing  on  this 
{Hminsular  knoll,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  among  walls  and  towers 
grey  with  age,  with  the  sea  behind  you,  and  Attica  before,  you  look 
up  a  woody  glen  towards  its  termination  in  an  elevated  platform, 
where,  as  on  a  natural  iKisement,  the  temples  stood,  of  which  even  the 
ruincil  walls,  of  white  shining  marble,  now  show  so  fairly  to  the  eye, 
through  the  veil  of  green  shade  that  screens  them.* 

Marathon  is  next  described.  A  dreary  plain,  extending  for 
several  miles  along  the  shore,  ])resents  nothing  whatever  to  attract 
the  eye :  neither  hedge  nor  dwelling  breaks  its  monotonous  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  few  stunted  pines  or  pear-trees  which  struggled 
through  the  marshy  soil,  shew  but  as  in  mockery  of  its  barren¬ 
ness. 

*  In  this  level  solitary  place,  the  eye  is  naturally  arrested  by  one 
object,  which  raised  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  plain  more  conspi¬ 
cuously  than  anything  else.  That  object  is  the  Tumulus  which  covers 
the  ashes  of  those  Athenians  w’ho  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon.  It 
pnaluces  a  sensation  of  a\ve,  to  find  oneself  alone  with  such  an  object 
ns  this.  It  wjis  a  wise  design  which  buried  these  Athenians  together 
under  such  a  tomb,  in  the  place  on  which  they  fell.* 

Marathon  and  its  vicinity  seem  to  be  in  a  not  much  more 
tranquil  state  at  present,  than  they  were  during  the  Persian 
campaign :  the  difference  lies  simply  between  the  foreign  invader 
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and  the  native  banditti.  Outrafm  arc  continually  committed. 
While  Mr.  W.  was  on  the  spot,  the  husband  of  his  hostess  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  ‘  Klefls  \  retained  until  a  heavy  ransom 
should  set  him  free.  Our  countryman  himself  was  obliged  to 
give  u]>  his  intention  of  crossing  Mount  Pcntclicus,  the  usual 
road  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  since  there  was  no  chance  of 
csca|K  from  the  plunderers  who  infested  the  path.  Even  the 
lower  and  more  circuitous  route  by  the  sea  could  only  claim  a 
comparative  security;  it  was  the  ^  safer'*  way.  Athens,  how¬ 
ever,  was  reached  without  accident ;  and  the  first  glance  gave 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  miseries  of  war.  Houses  shattered 
and  roofless ;  public  buildings  strip|>cd  to  the  bare  walls  or  le¬ 
velled  with  the  ground ;  ‘  planked  sheds  \  offering  a  wretchetl 
substitute  for  the  usually  sumptuous  bazar  of  the  East.  In  the 
midst  of  this  ‘  modern  ’  and  ])altry  desolation,  rise  the  majestic 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Minerva.  The  Acrojwlis,  with  the 
lofty  wreck  of  the  Parthenon  and  the  picturesque  fragments  of 
the  Krechtheum,  rises  impressively  amid  a  chaos  of  broken  walls 
and  battered  hovels.  The  temple  of  Theseus  towers  over  a  plain 
strewed  with  a  common-place  jumble  of  the  mean  and  the  iniser- 
ahle.  Of  this  noble  strueture,  in  its  present  state,  our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  citing  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  brief  description,  to 
which  we  shall  add  his  striking,  though  rather  affectedly  ex¬ 
pressed,  reflections  on  the  actual  condition  of  Athens  compared 
with  that  of  Home. 

‘  Such  is  the  integrity  of  its  structure,  and  the  distinctness  of  its 
details,  that  it  requires  no  description  beyond  that  which  a  few  glances 
might  supply.  Its  beauty  defies  all;  its  solid  yet  graceful  form  is  iii- 
detMl  admirable  ;  and  the  loveliness  of  its  colouring  is  such,  that,  from 
the  rich  mellow  hue  which  the  marble  has  now  assumed,  it  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  quarried,  not  from  the  bed  of  a  rocky  mountain,  but  from 
the  golden  light  of  an  Athenian  sunset. 

*  How  ever  melancholy  may  be  the  aspect  of  objects  about  us,  it  can¬ 
not  but  be  felt  that  this  very  desolation  itself  has  its  value.  It  sim¬ 
plifies  the  picture.  It  makes  an  abstraction  of  all  other  features,  and 
Ir.ives  the  spectator  alone  with  Antiquity.  In  this  consists,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  the  present  period,  the  superiority  of  Athens  over  Rome,  as 
a  reflection  of  the  ancient  W’orld.  At  Athens  the  ancient  world  is 
every  thing ;  at  Rome  it  is  only  a  part,  and  a  very  small  one,  of  a  very 
frrt*at  and  varied  whole.  “  Romam  ,xub  Roma  quaerito,"  said  Aringhi, 
of  the  vast  remains  of  the  Imperial  City  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
c;itacombs  beneath  it ;  the  same  expression  may  be  repeated  of  ancient 
Rome  generally  ;  for  ancient  Rome  is  to  be  sought  benc'ath  the  Rome 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  still  further  beneath  the  Rome  of  the  present 
day.  How  rarely  therefore  is  it  found!  On  the  Quirinal  hill,  few 
lKt»plc  think  of  the  legend  of  Quirinus,  while  the  Palazzi>  Quiriuale 
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(Usalc^  them  with  iu  splendour.  If  we  may  use  the  illustration,  tlie 
ancient  chumeters  impressed  on  the  Roman  soil,  cun  only  Im*  descried 
with  fip^t  labour  through  the  modern  surface  of  the  illii minuted  mi«iil 
of  pa|uil  splendour  which  has  been  superscrilMul  orer  them.  Athens, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  a  very  tattered  manuscript,  is  not  yet,  like 
Koine,  a  Palimpsest.’ 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  much  has  been  recently 
brought  to  light,  even  at  Athens,  by  the  vulgar  operations  of  the 
pickaxe  and  the  spade.  The  soil  of  the  Acropolis  has  been  par- 
tiaPy  removed  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  valuable  discoveries 
liuve  rewarded  the  enterprise,  llcmains  of  Turkish  and  Vene¬ 
tian  engineering  have  l)cen  removed,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
Parthenon  made  visible.  Kelievos,  works  in  bronxe  and  terra¬ 
cotta,  painted  figures  and  heads,  capitals  and  friezes  coloured 
with  bright  hues  of  blue  and  red,  were  turned  up  during  the 
priK’ess,  and  the  temple  of  V'ictory  without  wings  has  been  un¬ 
covered  and  restored.  The  subterranean  passage  which  led  from 
the  grotto  of  Aglauros  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  has  Iktu 
tliscovcred  ;  ancl  altogether  we  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  know  as 
much  of  Athens  as  can  lx:  ascertained  by  an  energetic  and  skilful 
system  of  exploration. 

Thus  much  may  suffice  as  a  general  indication  of  the  character 
and  contents  of  this  interesting  volume,  which  contains  a  fair 
pro|)ortion  of  valuable  illustration,  even  of  subjects  that  have 
l>een  examined  and  discussed  by  Stuart  and  Leake.  \Vc  cannot, 
however,  tliink  the  hook  improved  by  the  political  allusions  which 
occasionally  creep  out^  and  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Author  lie- 
longs  to  the  one-sided  school  of  Alitford  and  Mitchell.  One  of 
these  is,  if  wc  reatl  its  import  aright,  cs|>ccially  absurd.  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  a  Macedon-and-Monmouth  sort  of  c()m]iarisoii 
iK'twecn  the  Athenian  Acropolis  and  the  Prussian  fortress  of 
Lhrenbreitstcin,  speaks  of  the  latter  Jis  the  ‘  representation '  of 
the  ‘chivalrous  and  C’hristian.’  It  is  Just  possible  that  the  allu¬ 
sion  here  may  lie  to  some  legend  of  by-gone  days ;  but  wc  can 
only  take  it  as  a  reference  to  the  more  recent  periml  when  CoblcnU 
was  the  rallying  point  of  the  French  noblesse.  W e  can  have  no 
objection,  certainly,  except  on  the  score  of  taste,  to  this  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  Count  dWrtois  into  a  Palailin,  and  his  associates 
into  the  chivalry  of  Christian  faith  and  morals ;  wc  may,  how¬ 
ever,  just  intimate  our  own  conviction,  that  all  such  comimrisons 
are,  as  Mrs.  Sli|)slop  says,  ‘  odorous  ’ ; — that,  if  the  Revolution 
dcstroycfl  the  French  monarchy,  the  Kmigration  betrayed  it; — 
anil  that,  if  no  other  proof  were  tangible,  of  the  bad  feeling  and 
olistiimte  bigotry  of  these  preti,v  chevaliers^  it  would  lie  im*- 
fnigalile  iu  their  treatment  of  the '  consistent  and  liigh-mindcil 
i\uaies. 
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Art.  V.  Jirch ;  a  Scene  in  the  Pastoral  Life  of  the  Author.  8vo, 
pp.  156.  London,  1836. 

H  T7ROM  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step.’' 

^  So  said  Napoleon.  This  axiom  of  life  is  a  canon  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  apply  it  according  to  the  mood 
in  which  they  conclude  the  perusal  ot  the  following  passage  with 
which  the  Author  of  Jireh  intnxluees  his  narrative.  If  they 
feel  in  unison  with  the  Writer,  they  will  read  and  read  on  with 
iudcscrihahle  emotions  to  the  end.  If,  on  the  contrar}',  they  arc 
not  of  a  very  excitable  tem]X'rament,  and  have  little  taste  for  a 
transport,  an  ecstasy,  or  a  6ood  of  glory,  we  are  afraid  that  the 
b|)ccimen  we  have  given  will  not  prove  very’  alluring,  except  to 
their  cariosity,  and  that,  we  may  venture  to  say,  will  be  fully 
gratified. 

‘  1  awoke  on  a  bright  September  morning,  as  the  ravs  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  sun  entered  my  chaml)or,  and  undrew  my  eye-lids  ;  their  orient 
ghiry  tiK)  conveyed  not  only  light  but  language,  as  they  broke  simultane* 
ously  and  w'ith  irrepr(»ssible  force  upon  my  soul  the  never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten,  although  iinartieuluted,  strains, — 

Bright  like  a  sun  the  Saviour  sits. 

And  spreads  eternal  noon.” 

‘  This  was  no  dream  ;  it  was  Nature  labouring,  as  often  the  does  by 
splendid  phenomena,  to  incite  the  grovelling  creaturt'  man  to  meditation. 
It  was  a  transjwrt ;  an  ecstasy ;  a  fl(K>d  of  glory,  which  the  suns  of 
nature  and  of  righteousness,  in  a  confluence  of  strength  and  beauty, 
produced,  as  by  an  irruption,  in  iny  soul.  I  started  not,— I  spoke 
not ;  but  surrendered  my  whole  spirit,  powders,  and  passions,  to  a  kind 
of  blissful  absorption.  There  was  the  absence  of  all  bodily  and  lie- 
cular  disquietude.  I  dilated,  as  though  unincumbered  of  frailty,  in 
one  expansive  thought ;  and  if  the  resemblance  to  a  w’ish  lingered  upon 
niy  spirit,  it  w’as  only  that  1  might  add  pcr|)etuity  to  the  scene,  or 
steal  aw  ay  to  those  shining  ones,  w’hose  “  sun  shall  no  more  go  down/* 
But  it  was  otherwise  intended,  and  I  afterw'ards  learned,  that  this 
excellent  glory  w'as  not  dispensed  to  prepare  me  for  the  rest  of  heaven, 
but  fi»r  the  lalKUirs  of  earth  ;  to  constitute  a  memento  f(»r  phrasing  re¬ 
trospect  in  mv  hours  of  darkness,  which,  during  a  life  eventful  and 
complex,  have  iudt'ed  l)een  many. 

‘  L<»ng  did  these  sentiments  and  scenes  so  vivid,  continue  to  crowd 
my  mind.  .All  truth  seemed  lumiiums  ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  any 
sportive  imagination,  ap(>eared  to  strike,  as  from  an  orb  of  glory' t  its 
radiant  beams  into  the  waiting  expanse/  pp.  j,  2. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Hesulence  at  Constantinople^  during  a  Period  including 
the  Commencement,  l*n»gres8,  and  Termination  of  the  (ireek  and 
Turkish  Revolutions:  Hy  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  LL.I).  Author  of 
**  A  Journey  from  Constantinople/’  **  Notices  of  Brazil/’  &c.  Ac. 
Two  Volumes  Rvo.  (Plates).  London,  IHJKi. 

previous  works  of  this  very  agreeable  and  singularly  well 
^  informed  Writer*,  will  have  prepared  the  Public  to  expect 
much  more  from  these  volumes,  than  is  to  Ik?  obtained  from  the 
slightly  constructed  Journals  of  ordinary  travellers  paying  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  shores  of  the  Levant.  Dr.  Walsh  resided  for  several 
years  at  Constantinople  in  the  capacity  of  Chaplain  to  the  British 
Embassy  ;  and  after  an  interval  of  six  years,  during  which  he 
visited  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he  returned  to  the  Ottoman 
capital,  where  he  found  that  material  changes  had  taken  place. 
He  had  thus  op]iortunities,  such  as  few  have  enjoyed,  of  seeing 
the  East  under  different  as])ect8;  ‘its  quiescent  state  before  the 
‘  revolutionary  struggle  Ix'gan,  the  agitation  which  ensued  during 
‘  its  progress,  and  the  alterations  whicli  took  ])lace  wlien  it  was 
‘  finally  past.’  The  materials  of  these  Volumes  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Author's  letters  to  friends  at  liome,  written  under  the 
fresh  impression  of  the  scenes  and  events  described ;  but  those 
impressions  were  frequently  corrected  by  subsequent  experience; 
and  in  the  narrative  formed  out  of  the  substance  of  the  original 
letters,  the  reader  will  find  some  variations  of  opinion,  the  result 
of  seeing  the  same  things  under  new  aspects.  This  is  a  rare  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  few  travellers  can  enjoy. 

At  the  ])resent  moment,  Constantinople,  the  grave  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  enq)ire,  as  it  seems  likely  to  of  the  Califate,  and  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  singular  revolutions  that  has  ever  been 
attempted, — a  transition  still  in  progress, — this  Asia  in  Europe, 
where  the  magnificent  semi-barbarism  of  the  middle  age  is  wrest¬ 
ling  with  the  omnipotent  knowledge  of  the  new  era, — forms  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  spot  upon  which 
our  observation  can  l>o  fixed.  ‘  I  longed/  says  l)r.  Walsh,  de¬ 
scribing  his  own  feelings  on  setting  out  for  the  Levant,  ‘  to  see 
‘  Hunkiar^  the  Manslayer,  who  is  still  allowed,  as  a  recreation,  to 
‘  kill  fifty  of  his  subjects  a  day  }K*remptorily,  and  as  many  more 
‘  as  he  can  show  cause  for ;  who  permits  his  rayas  (subjects)  of 
‘  his  great  bounty,  to  wear  their  heads  for  another  year,  when 
‘  they  pay  the  capitation-tax ;  who  suffers  the  representatives  of 
‘  his  brotlier  sovereigns  to  he  dragged  into  his  presence  only  when 
‘  his  slaves  have  fwl,  clothed,  and  washed  them  till  they  are  fit  to 


*  •  For  a  review  of  Or.  Walsh’s  Journey  from  Constantinople,  see 
Eel.  Rev.  2d  Ser.  Vol.  XXX  p.  84.  Do.  of  Dr.  Walsh's  Notices  of 
Brazil,  Eel.  Rev.  3d  Ser.  Vol.  III.  p.  548. 
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‘  be  seen  ;  who  proscribes,  as  impious,  every  book  but  the  Koran  * 
‘  and  inhibits  the  use  of  any  languafi^  but  the  Turkish;  and  wh® 
‘  puts  to  death,  with  un8|)aring  ferocity,  every  audacious  man  wh , 
*  presumes  to  enlighten  the  venerable  ignorance  of  his  subjects* 
That  such  a  nation  as  the  subjects  of  this  barbarian  power  shoul^ 
actually  exist  in  Euro|)e  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  curiou* 
phenomenon. 

^  *1.: _  _ i _ *  „i _ _  _  A  ..*.1 _  t _ _ A _ i: _ 
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nature  of  the  Turkish  Government  more  than  that  its  head  is  actually 
called  Hun^Kair,  or  the  Man-killer ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive  in  destroying  his  subjects  is  his  distinguishing  appellative ;  and 
such  is  the  profound  veneration  for  the  life  of  him  who  thus  takes  the 
life  of  others,  that,  in  all  the  hloody  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
and  in  all  the  deluges  of  human  blood  that  have  been  shed,  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  private  person  raised  to  the  Ottoman  throne,  or  the  blood¬ 
stained  line  of  Turkish  dynasty  broken.  It  is  from  this  feeling  of 
veneration  that  the  Sultan  has  absolute  ]>on^er,  in  certain  casee,  over 
the  property  as  well  as  the  lives  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  possessions  of 
all  who  die  without  heirs,  or  in  public  employments,  fall  of  right  to 
the  Sultan.  lie  is  the  source  of  all  honours,  and  the  concentration 
of  all  dignity.  Xo  Turk  can  be  heir  to  an  hereditary  distinction  but 
himself ;  and  while  a  purely  republican  equality  exists  among  the 
people,  the  sovereign  is  the  whole  body  of  an  aristocracy  in  his  own 

person . The  Sultan,  as  successor  of  the  Prophet,  is  head  of 

nis  Church,  and  exercises  supreme  dominion  over  it ;  and  hence  magis¬ 
trates  whose  power  is  delegated  by  him,  have  power  over  the  inferior 
priesthood,  as  Christian  bishops  over  their  dioct*san  clergy  ;  and  as  the 
secular  and  temporal  power  are  united  in  the  same  body,  these  magis¬ 
trates  may  officiate  as  priests/  Vol.  II.  pp.  451-3. 

In  many  of  these  features  of  the  Ottoman  despotism,  there  will 
be  recognised  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  theory  of  the  royal 
power  and  prerogative  in  the  English  constitution ;  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Eighth  Henry,  the  practice  was  not  very  far  behind 
the  theory.  \Ve  may  remark  too,  that  hereditary  distinction, 
considered  as  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  will  appear  from  the  above 
account  to  be  in  fact  a  much  more  itn|)ortant  concession  in  itself 
than  it  is  generally  considered ;  for,  while  it  seems  opposed  only 
to  a  republican  equality,  it  is  not  less  a  restriction  u|ion  the  pre¬ 
rogative.  In  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  the  political  doctrine  of  Divine 
right  is  illustrated  to  perfection,  and  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State  is  as  complete  as  our  Tory  divines  could  desire.  Now  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  “  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God;” 
or  that  the  Man-slayer  is  as  legitimate  a  power  as  any  Christian 
sovereign.  Nevertheless  one  may  l)e  allowed  to  suppose  that, 
albeit  Government  is  in  itself  a  Divine  appointment,  the  Turkish 
form  of  Government  is  not  of  Divine  autnority,  and  though  suf- 
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fered  to  exist  during  so  many  centuries,  it  is  far  from  being  any 
more  than  the  tyranny  of  Nero  or  Domitian,  conformable  to  the 
vill  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.  A  reform  of  such  a  political  system 
might  seem,  however,  to  be  hopeless  ;  and  one  could  have  looked 
only  to  see  the  decrepid  despotism,  when  its  energies  were  fairly 
exhausted,  crumble  to  dust.  Rut,  surprising  to  tell,  Sultan  Mah¬ 
moud  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  achieving  political  re¬ 
forms,  which  none  of  his  subjects  could  have  ventured  to  attempt, 
or  been  able  to  accomplish; — radical  reforms,  compared  to  which, 
all  our  reform-bills  and  the  boldest  innovations  dreamed  of  by  our 
most  ultra-liberals  are  but  trifles.  He  has  undertaken  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  manners  and  the  mind  of  an  entire  nation ;  and  since 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  no  monarch  has  ever  succeeded  in 
producing,  by  the  iKuielicent  exertion  of  despotic  power,  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  society. 

When  Dr.  Walsh  left  Constantinople  for  the  first  time,  in  1825, 
it  was  ‘immersed  in  darkness  and  ferocity.'  On  his  return,  he 
found  it  ‘  the  abode  of  an  improving  population.'  Three  import¬ 
ant  events  had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  The  Russians  had 
crossed  the  Ralcan,  and  threatened  the  Ottoman  ca])ital,  but, 
withheld  from  advancing  by  reasons  unexplained,  had  suddenly 
retraced  their  steps.  I'hc  »Ianissaries  had  been  extirpated.  The 
Levant  Company  had  been  extinguished.  To  which  we  may 
add,  as  a  circumstance  not  less  material  than  the  last,  an  Amcri- 
can  envoy  had  been  received  by  the  Porte,  and  added  to  the  di¬ 
plomatists  at  Pera.  Nor  were  these  the  only  changes.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  the  Author  on  landing  at  Tophana,  on  his 
second  visit,  was  the  absence  of  those  packs  of  dogs  which  used 
to  form  the  ‘  sacred  nuisance  of  the  suburbs,  and  which  were 
‘  the  great  engines  of  annoyance  when  a  Mussulman  wished  to 
‘  attack  a  Giaour'  (unbeliever).  The  expulsion  of  these  hateful 
animals,  he  learned,  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  first  reformations, 
but  one  which  even  he  would  not  have  dared  attempt,  before  he 
had  removed  ‘  the  great  barrier  to  improvement,  the  Janissaries.' 
An  immense  number  were  destroyed  by  poison  ;  and  when  the 
Turks  began  to  murmur  at  the  cruel  destruction  of  their  favourite 
scavengers,  the  order  was  given,  to  transport  the  survivors,  with 
their  whelps,  across  the  Bosphorus  to  Scutari.  Now  that  the 
dogs  had  disappeared,  ‘  by  a  metamorphosis  altogether  incredible 
*  in  Turkey,  pigs  had  begun  to  supply  their  place.'  During  the 
whole  of  his  former  sojourn  in  Turkey,  Dr.  Walsh  says,  he  never 
saw  one  of  these  proscribed  animals.  Now’,  the  first  sound  he 
heard,  on  visiting  Therapia,  was  the  grunting  of  one ;  and  on 
the  high  grounds  above  the  town,  he  met  a  whole  herd  of  swine. 
He  further  found  that  pork  was  as  publicly  sold  as  mutton. 
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The  Turks,  having  conquered  their  first  repugnance  to  the  sight 
of  this  unclean  animal,  soon  began  to  relax  in  their  taste.  When  it 
iras  exposed  for  sale,  many  purchased  it  for  food,  without  affecting  to 
know  or  mark  the  difference  between  it  and  mutton  Tand  in  this  the 
upper  classes  set  the  example.  At  an  entertainment  given  at  the 
French  palace,  several  Turks  of  rank  were  present,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  saw  two  of  them  very  busy  regaling  themselves  with  some  ham. 
Supp)sing*they  did  not  know,  in  that  disguised  form,  the  animal  to 
which  it  belonged,  he  made  it  a  scruple  of  conscience  to  tell  them  that 
they  were  eating  the  flesh  of  an  unclean  animal.  They  only  replied, 
with  great  good  humour,  that  it  was  a  pity  such  good  food  should  ever 
be  thought  unclean  or  prohibited ;  and  they  went  on  eating  till  they 
were  satisfied.-  You  may  think  this  a  trifle  scarcely  worth  noticing 
among  the  revolutionary  events  of  Turkey ;  but,  if  you  consider  it  as 
casting  down  one  of  the  great  barriers  which  prejudice,  and  that  pre¬ 
judice  a  religious  one,  had  set  up  to  prevent  the  iMahomedan  from 
amalgamating  with  the  Christian  people  of  Europe,  it  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance  ....  But  the  most  markeu  change  in  their  domestic  usages 
was,  their  beginning  to  drink  wine.’  Vol.  II.  p.  272. 

The  Sultan  has  himself  adopted  the  use  of  wine  at  his  table, 
as  one  of  the  European  customs  to  which  he  has  made  so  close 
approximation  ;  and  is  particularly  fond  of  champagne.  Ilis 
ministers  follow  his  example ;  and  the  practice  is  becoming  gene¬ 
ral.  Among  other  not  less  remarkable  changes  which  attracted  Dr. 
Walsh’s  notice,  he  mentions  the  parading  of  the  soldiers,  dressed 
in  uniform,  while  regimental  bands  were  playing  European  tunes 
remarkably  well.  The  adoption  of  the  English  instead  of  the 
Turkish  saddle,  is  another  bold  imperial  innovation.  Regardless 
of  suffering  and  personal  risk,  the  Sultan  set  the  example  of 
learning  to  ride  upon  a  horse  without  any  saddle ;  and  he  has 
not  only  made  himself,  by  dauntless  perseverance,  an  admirable 
European  horseman,  but  has  inspired  his  Oriental  subjects  with  a 
strong  desire  to  imitate  him.  But  the  most  extraordinary  inno¬ 
vation  on  Turkish  ignorance  and  prejudice  was  the  establishment 
of  an  Ottoman  Gazette ! 

‘On  the  1 3th  of  October,  1831,  a  prospectus  of  the  intended  news¬ 
paper  was  issued,  printed  both  in  French  and  in  Turkish.  It  stated, 
“  that  it  w'as  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Sultan  to  assure  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  deliver  his  people  from  those  suspicions  and  vain  fears 
which  false  reports  and  idle  speculations  always  engender ;  that  igno¬ 
rance  W'as  the  cause  of  distrust  and  opposition,  for  men  w'ere  ever  dis¬ 
posed  to  set  themselves  against  that  of  wdiose  cause  or  object  they 
were  not  informed,  and  ready  to  attribute  measures  to  motives  entirely 
different  from  those  which  actuated  the  Government.”  After  this 
extraordinary  and  most  unex|)ected  concession  to  public  opinion,  it 
goes  on  to  state,  that  a  conference  had  been  held  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  that  it  w'as  determined  that  the  peo])Ie  should 
he  henceforth  informed,  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  manner,  of  all  cir- 
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cumstances,  domestic  and  foreign,  which  related  to  the  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  the  political  communications  should  be  accompanied 
whatever  intelligence  could  enlighten  the  public  mind,  new  Inven¬ 
tions,  commercial  transactions,  and  all  other  objects  of  public  utility  ’ 

Vol.  II.  p.  281.'’ 

Hitherto,  all  the  Turkish  edicts  and  placards  had  been  pub* 
lished  in  manuscript ;  and  it  was  at  first  expected,  that  the  new 
Gazette  would  appear  in  that  form.  But  the  Ottoman  world  was 
now  to  behold  new  wonders.  A  printing  office  was  established  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seraskier’s  palace  expressly  and  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  newspaper ;  and  a  learned  moUah  of  Alecca,  the 
historian  and  poet  laureate  of  the  empire,  was  appointed  to  sinier- 
intend  the  establishment.  All  the  political  news  is  transmitted 
to  him  daily  by  the  ministers  of  the  Porte,  and  all  military  details 
by  the  Seraskier ;  the  head  editor  being  no  other  than  the  Sultan 
himself! 

‘  On  Saturday  the  .5th  of  November,  1831,  this  phenomenon,  calKni 
Taakvimi  Veekai,  or  the  “Tablet  of  Events,”  first  appeared  in  the 
Turkish  capital,  and  has  ever  since  been  regularly  published.  In 
order  to  give  it  more  extensive  circulation,  every  pasha  in  the  empire 
is  obliged  to  subscribe  for  a  certain  number  of  copies  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  his  pashalik,  among  whom  they  are  distributed. 
It  is  printed  in  tw'o  folio  sheets,  in  Turkish  and  in  French  ;  the  latter 
is  called  the  “  Moniteur  Oriental.”  The  one  is  read  by  the  natives 
and  rayas,  and  the  other  by  the  Franks.  It  is  issued  with  great  ex¬ 
actness,  and  every  Saturday  morning  it  is  sent  up  with  our  breakfast 
us  regularly  as  a  weekly  paper  in  London.  The  Sultan  takes  great  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  reads  it  regularly,  and  is  himself  a  contributor  to  it,  w  riting 
sometimes  the  leading  article. 

'  The  contents  of  the  paper  are  usually  as  follow: — They  commence 
with  Constantinople,  and  the  concerns  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Ihe 
principal  details  are  those  of  the  army  and  navy,  their  movements  and 
the  changt*  of  officers,  with  bulletins  of  actions  by  land  or  sea,  fairly 
given,  without  much  pompous  orientalism.  Then  follow'  civil  affairs, 
events  of  the  provinces,  w'ith  ahvays  a  favourable  view  of  things,  and 
an  eulogium  on  the  Sultan’s  measures  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Then  succeed  new's  of  other  countries,  w'ith  sometimes  extracts  from 
the  debates  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  English  Par¬ 
liament,  in  which  latter  Mr.  O'Connell  cuts  a  conspicuous  figure. 

•  Sultan  Achmet  III.  had  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  print- 
ing  press ;  but  the  introduction  of  printing  was  so  violently  opiH»sed 
by  the  Ulema  and  the  copiers  of  manuscripts,  that  his  Armenian 
printers  were  obliged  to  desist,  and  the  buildings  w’ere  converted  to 
other  purposes.  Sultan  Selim  erected  a  large  edifice  at  Scutari  for  the 
same  puriM>se,  and  competent  persons  w'ere  appointed  to  superintend 
the  establishment.  At  this  imperial  press,  forty  w’orks  were  produc’d 
in  twelve  years.  Dr.  Walsh  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-nine,  which 
comes  up  to  July  1822. 
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One  could  hardljr  imagine  that  violent  democratic  language  would  be 
permitted  in  a  Turkish  paper  ;  as  yet,  however,  it  is  harmless,  for  the 
people  do  not  understand  it.  But  the  most  extraordinary  communi'- 
cation  is  a  kind  of  budget,  in  which  the  receipts  of  pulilic  money  are 
given,  the  expenditure  accounted  for,  witli  an  accuracy  of  detail  in 
piastres  aud  paras,  that  would  please  Mr.  Ilume.  This  is  a  thing  be¬ 
fore  unheard  of  in  Turkish  policy,  where  public  money  was  a  mystery, 
and  everything  concerning  it  kept  secret,  both  in  its  collection  and  ex¬ 
penditure.  These  subjects  are  varied  with  accounts  of  useful  inven¬ 
tions,  elementary  sketches  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  sometimes 
pleasing  and  instructive  stories. 

‘  The  Turks,  when  this  newspaper  first  appeared,  had  no  conception 
of  any  amusement  to  be  derived  from  such  a  thing ;  but,  like  children, 
when  their  curiosity  was  once  excited,  it  knew  no  bounds.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  news  of  the  empire  in  this  way  soon  liecame  of  universal 
attraction.  The  paper  made  its  way  to  the  colFeehouses,  and  the  same 
Turk  that  I  had  noticed  before  dozing,  half  stupified  with  coffee  and 
tobacco,  I  now  saw  actually  awake,  with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  eagerly 
spelling  out  the  news.  But  the  most  usual  mode  of  communicating  it 
are  news-rooms,  and  a  place  is  taken  where  those  who  wish  to  hear  it 
assemble.  A  stool  is  placed  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  man  wdio  can 
read  sits,  and  others  form  a  circle  round  him  and  listen.  The  atten¬ 
tion  paid  is  very  different  from  that  which  I  saw  them  give  to  a  story¬ 
teller.  There  was  no  mirth  or  laughter  excited,  but  all  seemed  to 
listen  with  profound  attention,  interrupted  only  sometimes  by  a  grave 
mculation  of  Inshallah,"  or  **  Allah  Keerim.”  The  first  thing  a 
Turk  of  any  consequence  is  anxious  to  know  is,  whether  he  has  been 
mentioned,  and  what  is  said  of  him,  and  in  this  he  shows  a  sensitive¬ 
ness  even  superior  to  a  Londoner  or  a  Parisian,  liecause,  as  the  Sultan 
is  the  virtual  editor,  his  opinion  of  a  man  is  of  some  importance. 

'  The  rayas  of  the  empire  soon  caught  the  spirit  of  such  a  publica¬ 
tion,  and  were  delighted  with  the  permission  to  imitate  it.  The(ireek 
Patriarch  I  found  was  my  venerable  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Mount 
Sinai,  whom  I  had  left  at  his  Patmos  in  the  island  of  Antigone,  ex¬ 
pecting  every  moment  to  be  led  from  thence  to  execution.  By  one  of 
those  sudden  and  common  transitions  of  f<»rtunc  in  the  East,  he  was 
taken  from  his  obscurity  and  placed  on  the  Patriarchal  throne,  where 
he  sat  when  I  visited  him  on  my  arrival,  and  found  him  no  ways  al¬ 
tered  in  simplicity  of  manners  or  kindness  of  disposition.  As  he  was 
a  man  of  letters,  and  anxious  to  promote  literature  in  any  way,  he 
gladly  entered  upon  the  undertaking,  and  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  orthodox  church  on  the  subject,  stating  that  a 
journal  calculated  to  ameliorate  and  improve  the  social  condition  had 
already  appeared  in  the  capital,  putting  it  in  the  jiow’er  of  every  man 
to  acquaint  himself  accurately  with  passing  events,  and  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan  had  permitted  to  the  Greeks  the  same  indulgence.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  similar  address  from  the  Armenian  Patriarch ;  and  in  a 
abort  time  four  journals  appeared  every  week  in  the  capital  from  the 
different  nations  which  compose  its  population,  Turks,  Greeks,  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  Franks,  written  in  their  respective  languages.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  281—284. 
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Works  recently  pnhlished. 

But  tlie  most  important  and  extraordinary  revolution  whidi 
had  taken  place  since  the  Author’s  former  visit,  is  that  ^hich 
appears  to  have  been  effected  in  the  Sultan  himself.  To  what 
this  moral  regeneration  is  to  be  ascribeil,  we  are  not  told.  It  is 
certainly  a  change  which  w'ould  seem  to  indicate  the  operation  of 
no  ordinary  influence.  The  statements  of  Dr.  Walsh  place  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  Mussulman  in  quite  a  new  and 
most  interesting  light. 

[7b  be  concluded  in  our  nea  t] 


Art.  VII.  The  Family  Expositor ;  or  a  Paraphrase  and  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  practical  Improve¬ 
ment  of  each  Section.  By  P.  Doddridge,  D.D.  In  six  volumes. 
Price  1/.  Ts,  in  cloth.  London. 

A  CHEAP  and  excellently  printed  edition  of  Doddridge’s 
Family  Expositor;  a  work  which  needs  no  panegyric  from 
us ;  but  we  owe  an  apology  to  the  spirited  Publisher  for  having 
overlooked  this  laudable  attempt  to  promote  its  circulation  hy 
issuing  it  in  volumes,  which  vie  in  cheapness  with  our  Penny 
literature.  The  Critical  Notes  are  omitted,  as  not  being  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  domestic  instruction  for  which  the  work  is  principally 
adapted. 


Art.  VIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


KDUrATION. 

The  Figures  of  Euclid,  with  Questions. 
By  Rev.  J.  F.dwards,  M.A.  Ss. 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  with  Notes 
by  A.  NewUnd,  B.A.  2s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  By  Thomas  Fox.  Fools¬ 
cap  Svo,  8s. 

MISCKLLANXOUS. 

The  Book  of  Shells.  Is.  6<i. 

The  Union  of  Church  and  State,  Anti- 
scriptural  and  Indefensible:  including  a 
Particular  Review  of  Chancellor  DeaUry*s 
••  Sermons,"  and  of  Archdeacon  Hoare’s 
*•  Charge,**  in  Defence  of  the  Church  of 


England ;  and  exhibiting  every  material 
Argument  hitherto  advanced  for  and  against 
Political  Establishments  of  Christianity. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Thorn,  Winchester. 
In  Turkey  cloth,  7s  6d. 

THEOLOtiT. 

Divine  Inspiration,  or  the  Supernatural 
Influence  exerted  in  the  Communication  of 
Divine  Truth,  and  its  special  bearing  on 
the  Comptrsition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Henderson,  LL.D.,  Ac.  (l^ng 
the  Fourth  series  of  the  Congregational 
Lecture.) 

Discourses  on  the  Grand  Subjwts  of 
the  Gospel,  chiefly  designed  for  Villw^ 
and  Families.  By  William  Oram,  Wal¬ 
lingford. 
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